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MEMORIES. 


ONCE more beneath my yearning eyes 
The deep-secluded vale appears ; 

Once more I see the mountains rise 
That, in the dimly distant years, 
Beheld our bitter parting tears. 


The meadow-path by which we walked 
In those old days that were so.sweet — 
The stream that talks as then it talked — 
The low-roofed church —the village street 
That once was glad beneath her feet — 


Each common object seems to say 
With me in mute complaining moan, 

‘** The light is parted from our day ; 
She once was here, but now is gone, 
And we are left alone — alone! ”” 


I wander on, yet, as I go, 
The joy to view each well-loved scene 
Is vanquished by the greater woe, 
To think of all that might have been, 
Had a hard fate not stepped between. 


Farewell, once more, my heart’s sad home; 
Once more I go; yet, wheresoe’er, 
Through length of weary days, I roam, 
One memory, heart-enshrined, I bear — 
This mountain valley green and fair, 
And the sweet flower that blossomed there. 
Chambers’ Journal. J. S. MILLs. 


THE SAILOR’S DANCE. 
I. 


Wuat’s he that talks of a jig or a reel, 
Who has never been a sailor, 

Or a hornpipe seen on a ship of the queen, 
Or an Arctic Ocean whaler? 

You hear the ring of the bosun’s call — 
‘* For a dance, my lads, all ready, 

The moon 1s high in the radiant sky 
And the old ship going steady! ”’ 


Then it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a 
dance, 
But you'll say 


Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


II. 


The tar alone has a dance of his own, 
And it takes a tar to dance it, 

Though a —_ sweet, with her two little 

eet, 

Is the one charm to enhance it. 

You dance with one or you dance with two, 
As the notion takes your fancy, 

In an Indian glade, with a dusky maid, 

Or at home with blue-eyed Nancy ! 
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For it’s heel and toe 
To. the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a 
dance, 
But you’ll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


III. 


It speaks of home to the hearts of a crew, 
And it sets us all a-dreaming, 

As we dance in tune, to the light of the 

moon, 

On a lonely ocean gleaming. 

It takes us back on the homeward track 
To the friends that soon will greet us; 

The ringing cheer, as we touch the pier, 
And the welcome that will meet us. 


Oh! it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a 
dance, 
But you’ll say 
Any da 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 
Temple Bar. J. L. MoLtoy. 


LOST LOVE. 


Poor Love hath lost his way 
In the merry month of May! 

Wrapt in a world of dreams, 
Blinded with his own beams, 
Poor Love hath lost his way! 


And he strays like a helpless child 
Deep, deep in his woodlands wild; 
Though born Spring’s sceptre to wield 
O’er river and forest and field, 

Love wanders, a hapless child. 


And the merry month of May 
Laughs to see Love astray ; 

Pelts him with showers and flowers 
Till like a small bird Love cowers, 
Afeard of his own month May. 


And he sobs amid May’s sweet song 
For all her loving wrong; 

* Till the fond earth turns to hear 
The chime of Love’s tear on tear 
From the music of May’s best song. 


Then the fearful month of May 

Hastens Love’s tears to stay; 

Drinks with her sunbeams those showers, 
And lights Love’s way with her flowers 








To the warm rose-heart of May. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
COLERIDGE AS A POET. 

IT would need Coleridge the critic to 
discover the secrets of the genius of Cole- 
ridge the poet. To solve intellectual puz- 
zles in verse, to condense a diffused body 
of doctrine, to interpret what is called a 
poet’s criticism of life, is after all not diffi- 
cult; but to find expressions in the lan- 
guage of thought corresponding to pure 
melody and imaginative loveliness is a 
finer exercise of wit. In one of his pieces 
of blank verse Coleridge has described a 
vision of the graceful, white-armed Isabel 
reflected in the placid waters of a lonely 
stream; let but a blossom of willow-herb 
or a fox-glove bell be tossed upon the pool 
and the charm is broken: — 

All that phantom-world so fair 

Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each mis-shape the other. 

The description might stand for that of 
Coleridge’s own poetry personified, with 
its visionary beauty and its harmony of 
exquisite colors ; and what shall be said of 
the critic who flings his heavy stone of 
formula and scatters the loveliness ? 

There is a quality of Coleridge’s work 
as a poet which has obtained little atten- 
tion from the critics, and yet which sub- 
mits itself to criticism without injury to 
the beauty of the whole. The critics tell 
us of the romantic strangeness of his work 
like that of ‘a lady from a far countree,” 
its wealth of fantastic incident, its dream- 
like inconsequence, its cloud-like and 
rainbow-like splendors; and the critics 
have a reason for what they say. But they 
hardly recognize enough the fine human- 
ity in Coleridge’s poetry. He has been 
admirably compared by Mr. Swinburne to 
a footless bird of paradise. Another great 
poet, Mr. Swinburne’s friend, Dante Ros- 
setti, has a far different comparison, 
though here also to a bird, in his sonnet 
on Coleridge, and the lines are valuable, at 
least, as containing a fragment of sound 
criticism. 


His Soul fared forth (as from the deep home- 
grove 
The father-songster plies the hour-long 
quest), 
To feed his soul-brood hungering in the 
nest; 
But his warm Heart, the mother-bird, above 
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Their callow fledgling progeny still hove 
With tented roof of wings and fostering 
breast 
Till the Soul fed the soul-brood. Richly 
blest 
From Heaven their growth, whose food was 
Human Love. 


“TI conceive the leading point about 
Coleridge’s work,” wrote Dante Rossetti, 
“is its human love;” and yet Rossetti 
least of all men could be insensible to its 
romantic beauty, or the incantation of its 
verse. If we could express the whole 
truth about Coleridge as a poet, we must 
find some mode of reconciling the concep- 
tion of him as the footless bird of paradise 
with our knowledge of his affluent and 
sweet humanity. 

To understand and to feel his poetry 
aright we must think of him, not as for- 
ever floating on golden and emerald 
plumes somewhere above Mount Abora 
and feeding on the honey-dew, but also as 
nestling in that cottage at Clevedon or at 
Nether Stowey with a wife and child, lov- 
ing the Somerset hills and coombs, rich in 
friendships, and deeply interested in the 
great public events of his own time. It 
was a fortunate time, if to be compelled to 
think, to hope, an1 to fear in early man- 
hood be fortunate; a time when the great 
name for honor or detestation in English 
politics was that of William Pitt; when 
the French Revolution was not a thing to 
be studied in documents, but an enormous 
phenomenon in process of actual develop- 
ment, a neighboring Vesuvius, glorious or 
terrible, in active eruption; when the chief 
rival political teachers of England were 
the doctrinaire Godwin with his haughty 
abstractions of reason, and Edmund Burke 
who inspired’ the historical British habit 
of thinking with the perfervid passion of 
the Celt; when Hartley’s system of phys- 
ical psychology had all the force derived 
from its presenting a novel view of human 
nature apparently in harmony at once with 
science and with religion; when in litera- 
ture the return to nature and the senti- 
mental reaction from the dryness and 
formality of the earlier part of the century 
were represented by Cowper and Burns, 
and when with the return to nature there 
came the discovery of the supernatural 
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and the romantic; when Macpherson’s 
“ Ossian,” if discredited by scholarship, 
was still an influence ; when the genius of 
Chatterton had aided in the revival of an 
imaginative medizvalism, and when Mrs. 
Radcliffe thrilled the nerves of our fair 
foremothers with her tales of the forest 
and mountain, the lonely lake, the ruined 
castle, the vault, the secret passage, the 
cowled monk, the torturer of the Inquisi- 
tion, the high-souled chieftain of banditti, 
and the gliding apparitions of the dead. 
We smile at the stage heroes, stage vil- 
lains, and tarnished stage properties, but 
they interested a simple generation which 
had not learned to sympathize with the 
triais, difficulties, and dangers of fervid 
young clergymen struggling amid the 
shallows of Biblical criticism. 

Such was the time; and the place was 
no less faithfully mirrored in Coleridge's 
verse. The landscape poetry of England 
gains nota little in interest when we can 
recognize its truthfulness to the local 
character and spirit of the several districts 
which it depicts. We hardly do justice to 
Cowper’s descriptive fidelity until we have 
grown familiar with the low-lying country 
watered by the Ouse; nor to that of 
Crabbe, until we have become acquainted 
with the coast scenery of Suffolk, its 
sullen ocean, its sandy levels, its com. 
mons wild and bleak, its scanty herbage, 
and the saline vegetation of its fens. 
The genius of the English Lake district 
through all its moods, from the nestling 
beauty of the cottage, owning “its own 
small pasture, almost its own sky,” to the 
visionary glory of the mountain heights at 
sunrise or in wreathing mists or under the 
midnight stars, is expressed in the poetry 
of Wordsworth. But if we would find a 
poctical rendering of the landscape of the 
Quantocks, with its unambitious loveliness 
of coomb and cliff, the exquisite delicacy 
of its green dells, each possessing a mur- 
muring and living stream, and again those 
fine bursts of prospect, including the Sev- 
ern and the Bristol Channel, visible from 
its smooth green heights, we must turn to 
the Nether Stowey poems of Coleridge. 
For Coleridge the peculiar charm of the 
district lay in its twofold beauty — the 
beauty of these nooks made for silent re- 
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pose or secluded meditation, and the 
larger and freer beauty of wide-spreading 
woods and pastures beheld in one and the 
same moment with the glory of the sea, 
The elevation of the Quantock Hills, reach- 
ing at most twelve hundred feet, is never 
such as to disconnect the climber from 
the humanity which reposes or toils below. 
There are hills of snow and even hills of 
heather which seem to lead us to the gate 
of heaven; the smooth, airy ridge of the 
Quantocks is not framed for ecstasy or 
awe, but it enlarges our sense of the cheer- 
ful beauty of the earth.* In April, 1798, 
when England was alarmed by the report 
of an intended French invasion, Coleridge 
wrote his “Fears in Solitude,” and the 
opening and closing lines of the poem 
present us with this twofold beauty of the 
Quantock district : — 


A green and silent spot amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 

No singing skylark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 

Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 

Which now blooms most profusely; but the 
dell, 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal cornfield, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks at 
eve, 

The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 

In this silent dell among the hills the 

poet meditates on the great events of the 

time, and in truth grows over-rhetorical 

and over-didactic in the utterance of his 

fears and hopes. And when heart: and 

brain are weary he turns homeward to wind 

his way by the green sheep-track up the 

height of Dousborough, when suddenly he 

pauses upon the brow, startled, and yet 

pleased by the prospect below : — 

This burst of prospect, here the shadowy 
main, 

Dim-tinted, there the mighty majesty 

Of that huge amphitheatre of rich 

And elmy fields, seems like society — 

Conversing with the mind, and giving it 

A livelier impulse and a dance of thought! 


* I may refer the reader to an interesting little vol- 
ume, ** The Quantocks and their Associations,” by the 
Rev. W. L. Nichols (Bath: printed for private circula- 
tion, 1873), to which I owe the identification of some of 
the localities described by Coleridge. 
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And the heart of all this beauty is the 
cottage which shelters the beings whom 
he loves : — 


And now beloved Stowey! I behold 

Thy church-tower, and methinks, the four 
huge elms 

Clustering, which mark the mansion of my 
friend : 

And close behind them, hidden from my view, 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe, 

And my babe’s mother dwell in peace. 


It is the same contrast, characteristic 
of the Quantock scenery, between the 
coomb or dell and the landscape as seen 
from the heights, which reappears in that 
poem, the title of which is itself a poem, 
“ This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison.” A 
delightful prison for the limbs, but none 
for the thoughts and wishes which follow 
his friends to that spot now known 
as Wordsworth’s Glen, then called the 
“ Mare’s Pool,” about a quarter of a mile 
from Alfoxden : — 

The roaring dell, o’erwooded, narrow, deep, 

And only speckled by the midday sun; 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to 
rock 

Flings arching like a bridge ; 

and where within the breathing of the lit- 

tle waterfall the hart’s-tongue ferns 


Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 

Of the blue clay-stone. 

But presently the wanderers, as he imag- 

ines them, are on the hilltop edge and 

view 

The many-steepled track magnificent 

Of hilly fields and meadows, and the sea, 

With some fair bark, perhaps, whose sails 
light up 

The slip of smooth clear blue betwixt two isles 

Of purple shadow! 

Assuredly the writer of these lines, who 
was a traveller at times through cloudland, 
and who could create from his imagina- 
tion such visions as those of “ Kubla 
Khan,” had also his foot on English grass 
and heather, and writing, to use Words- 
worth’s phrase, with his eye upon the ob- 
ject, was able to add a page of rare fidel- 
ity to the descriptive poetry of our coun- 
try. 

Old Parkinson, in recounting the vir- 
tues of the hart’s-tongue fern, tells us that 
divers commend the distilled water thereof 
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to be taken against the passions of the 
heart; but the ferns of Wordsworth’s 
Glen — and the fact has not been noticed 
— exerted a malign influence over Cole- 
ridge. My readers will remember the un- 
happy “Drip, drip, drip, drip,” in the 
cavern scene of “ Osorio,” and the sorry 
jest of Sheridan, to whom Coleridge had 
sent his manuscript: “ In short,” said he, 
“it was all dripping :” — 
A jutting clay-stone 
Drips on the long lank weed that grows be- 
neath; 
And the weed nods and drips. 


The cavern in which Osorio murders Fer- 
dinand is in Grenada, among the Alpu- 
jarras; but we have only to glance at 
“This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison” to 
make sure that the ferns are those of 
Somerset, for here too we find “ the dark 
green file of long lank weeds ” that “nod 
and drip beneath the dripping edge of the 
blue clay-stone.” Dioscorides, who saith 
that the hart’s-tongue water is a preserva- 
tive against the stings of serpents, as re- 
gards this instance at least did vainly 
teach. 

The character of the Quantock land- 
scape is interpreted in Coleridge’s poetry, 
but what of the inhabitants of the district 
— cottagers of Stowey, toilers in the fields 
and shepherds of the hills? Where are 
they? Nowhereinany of hispoems. He 
lived with his own thoughts and fancies 
in dell or on upland, his affections twined 
themselves around the beloved inmates of 
his cottage and certain cherished friends ; 
he was deeply interested in great national 
questions of the day, but neither now nor 
at any other time did he exercise his imag- 
ination with the joys and sorrows of the 
humble men and women among whom his 
lot was cast. We must turn to Words- 
worth’s poems of this period if we would 
find any imaginative record of the life of 
the inhabitants of the district; it is there 
we read of the Holford peasant mourning 
for the last of his dwindled flock, of the 
wronged and distracted mother bearing 
her infant on her breast, of the old hunts- 
man Simon Lee and his pathetic gratitude, 
of Martha Ray and the mysterious hillock 
of moss beside the solitary thorn-tree, of 
the idiot boy and his moonlight adventures. 
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Coleridge’s domestic life was not fortu- 
nate or wisely managed, but at Clevedon, 
for some time after his early marriage, he 
was as happy asa lover. Every one who 
knows his early verse remembers the fre- 
quent references to his beloved Sara, which 
are provoking in their lack of real charac- 
terization. With the most exquisite feel- 
ing for womanhood in its general features, 
he seems to have been incapable of draw- 
ing strongly the features of any individual 
woman. His nearest approach to the crea- 
tion of a heroine is perhaps in his Illyrian 
queen, Zapolya. Even Christabel is a 
figure somewhat too faintly drawn, a figure 
expressing indeed the beauty, innocence, 
and gentleness of maidenhood, but with- 
out any of the traits of a distinctive per- 
sonality. All his other imaginings of 
women are exquisite abstractions, framed 
of purely feminine elements, but repre- 
senting woman rather than being them- 
selves veritable women. His comment 
on Pope’s line, “Most women have no 
character at all,” is an unconscious apol- 
ogy for his own practice. Shakespeare, 
he says, who knew man and woman much 
better than Pope, saw that it was the per- 
fection of woman to be characterless. 
This, which is conspicuously untrue of the 
creator of the two Portias, Rosalind, Viola, 
Isabel, Hermione, Juliet, Imogen, is ab- 
solutely true of Coleridge himself, and of 
what he saw or thought he saw in woman. 
He can no more paint a variety of female 
portraits thancan Stothard. Thedelicacy 
of design and occasionally the exquisite 
execution almost, but not quite, prevent 
us from feeling a certain monotony in 
Stothard’s charming pictures of maiden- 
hood, in which no line is ever introduced 
which is not purely feminine, but in which 
also a type is presented rather than a per- 
son; and so it is with the pcet who has 
justly praised the art of Stothard. We can 
collect no portrait of Sara Coleridge from 
her husband’s verse, but we get a delight- 
ful picture of the happiness of early 
wedded life from such a poem as that 
which describes husband and wife seated 
together in the twilight beside their jas- 
mine-covered cottage at Clevedon, while 
they watch the darkening clouds and the 
even‘ng star as it shines forth: — 


How exquisite the scents 
Snatch’d from yon bean-field! and the world 
so hush’d! 
The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of silence. 


We seem to know the baby Hartley 
through his father’s poetry better than we 
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know his “pensive Sara.” 


Coleridge in- 
deed has said nothing of his son in verse 
so admirable as what he said in a letter 
which describes Hartley as “a strange, 
strange boy, exquisitely wild, an utter 


visionary, like the moon among thin 
clouds he moves in a circle of his own 
making. He alone is a light of his own. 
Of all human beings I never saw one so 
utterly naked of self.” Nor has he writ- 
ten of Hartley in verse anything so happy 
in characterization or so pathetic in its 
power of prophecy as Wordsworth’s lines 
addressed to the fairy-like boy at the age 
of six. But his father has recorded in a 
sonnet his hopes and fears while hasten- 
ing to his wife from a distance on hearing 
of the infant’s birth; and in another well- 
known sonnet has told of the momentary 
sadness that seized him when he first 
gazed into the face of his child, a sadness 
that passed away in the rapture of a fa- 
ther’s anda husband’s love. Nor will any 
reader of Coleridge forget his midnight 
companionship with the cradled and sleep- 
ing infant as related in “ Frost at Mid- 
night,” all tenderest paternal hopes and 
wishes hovering over the cot and min- 
gling with the gentle breathings of the 
sleeper. We are told that the pensive 
Sara had a just ground of complaint 
against Samuel for the late hours that he 
kept, the bard pacing up and down the 
room composing poetry when he and she 
ought to be sleeping the sleep of the just.* 
Wordsworth looking back upon his past 
life thought with remorse of the many 
occasions on which in consequence of 
yielding to his immoderate passion for 
walking, he had kept the family dinner 
waiting. But as we can forgive Words- 
worth his domestic crime for the sake of 
a “ Leech-Gatherer ” or a “ Michael,” so 
“ Frost at Midnight” may atone for many 
a darkling reverie of Coleridge in that 
Stowey cottage where solitude and silence 
were not always to be had in the workaday 
hours. In another of the Nether Stowey 
poems, while Coleridge recalls the “ skir- 
mish and capricious passagings ” of the 
nightingales, his fatherly thoughts turn to 
his boy, just now beginning to “mar all 
things with his imitative lisp,” and he 
imagines how the little one would hearken 
to the nightingale’s song with baby hand 
held up: — 

. And I deem it wise 

To make _ Nature’s playmate. He knows 
we 

| The evening star; and once, when he awoke 





_ “ Mrs. Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his Friends, 
i. 239. 
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In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s 
dream !), 

I hurried with him to our orchard-plot, 

And he beheld the moon, and, hush’d at once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped 
tears, 

Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam! 


“Well,” adds the poet apologetically, 
“it is a father’s tale.” Let us not mar 
the tale by cynical conjecture as to how 
the mother, his serious Sara, may have 
regarded this mode of treating an infant’s 
“inward pain.” Let us rather think of 
what Rossetti dwells on, the human love 
in Coleridge’s poetry, and think also of 
the pathos of these paternal cares and 
fears and hopes when viewed in connec- 
tion with Hartley’s gentle yet not blame- 
less future life. 

Although in his poetry Coleridge never 
deals, as Wordsworth does, with the char- 
acters and lives of the men and women 
among whom he dwelt, his verse no less 
than his prose informs us how deeply 
moved he was by the general concerns of 
the nation and by the public events of his 
time. His earliest volume of poems had 
given utterance, sometimes in turbid rhet- 


oric, to his democratic ardor and that) 


desire to simplify life which was one of 
the better characteristics of the revolu- 
tionary temper. The young ass which he 
hails as * Brother ” (with all the emphasis 
of capital letters), if transported to the 
dell of peace and mild equality on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, would frisk as 
gleesome as a kitten, and his bray of joy 
would be more musically sweet to his poet 
than warbled melodies — 


That soothe to rest 
The tumult of some Scoundrel Monarch’s 
breast! # 


Earl Stanhope, the “ Friend of the Hu- 
man Race,” is great and glorious because 
he has redeemed himself from “ that lep- 
rous stain Nobility,” and refuses to sit 
with the rest complotting against Gallic 
liberty, — 


Who from the Almighty’s bosom leapt 
With whirlwind arm, fierce Minister of Love. 


The sainted form of Freedom mourns 
over the errors of Burke (styled elsewhere 
by Coleridge the Hercules Furens of pol- 
itics) whose crime it was, not indeed to be 
corrupted by the bribes of tyranny, but to 
be bewildered by the disturbance of his 


* Altered in the edition of 1797 to “* The aching of 
pale Fashion’s vacant breast.’’ 
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own nobler faculties, by “stormy pity” 
and “proud precipitance of soul.” The 
name of Iscariot, a convenient term of re- 
proach then as now, is reserved for the 
statesman whose name was formed by 
letters four, him who kissed his country 
with the apostate’s lips — 


Staining most foul a godlike father’s name. 


Yet his abhorrence of Pitt’s policy could 
not wholly alienate Coleridge’s affections 
from the land of his birth. The declara- 
tion of war against France put a strain 
upon his loyalty, and he felt as Tom Poole 
and many other excellent men felt, that he 
could not wish for success in arms to the 
powers leagued against what seemed to 
be the hope of the whole human race. 
But even when he opposed or stood aloof 
from the action of the English nation, he 
did this, as he believed, out of a care for 
the highest interests of the country. In 
the ode which apostrophizes Albion as 
** doomed to fall, enslaved and vile” (to be 
significantly altered in a later text to “ not 
yet enslaved, not wholly vile ”), occurs that 
exquisite address to his sea-encircled na- 
tive land—the Somerset landscape ap- 
pearing once again, but now in the ideal 
light of imaginative vision — of which the 
last lines haunt the memories of all lovers 
of poetry who are lovers of England, almost 
with the charm of some of Shakespeare’s 
patriotic words : — 


And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 


In the “ Fears in Solitude,” while Cole- 
ridge still declaims against the sins of 
England, and protests against the mad 
idolatry of national wrong-doing, which in 
claiming the appellation of patriotism in- 
sults that great name, he yet utters himself 
before the close with all the filial loyalty 
of a true son of England, and he declares 
in a noble strain of eloquence how the 
foundations of his patriotism have been 
laid in the domestic affections, in friend- 
ship, in the strength of natural love, in 
the spiritual influences derived from the 
beauty of external nature, and in whatever 
other ground there may be for joys and 
hopes that ennoble the heart. 


There lives nor form nor feeling in my Soul 
Unborrow’d from my country! O divine 
And beauteous island! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 

I walk with awe. 


Such patriotism as this can only be up- 


rooted together with the very foundations 
of our moral being. 





Now in these two things — first, his 
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alienation from the policy of England and 
attachment to principles of broader import 
than the traditional; and secondly, his 
loyalty to England founded on deep and 
abiding affections—~lay much of Cole- 
ridge’s future way of thinking and feeling. 
He broke with tradition in the vulgar 
sense of the word; he broke with tradition 
in theology, philosophy, politics; yet he 
did so in a spirit more truly loyal to the 
past than was the common orthodoxy in 
theology or philosophy, or the common 
Toryism in politics. One of the chief 
moral and intellectual effects of the French 
Revolution was that it threw ardent young 
minds abroad upon a search for first prin- 
ciples. ‘In tranquil moods and _peace- 
able times,” Coleridge writes, “we are 
quite practical. Facts only and cool com- 
mon sense are then in fashion. But let 
the winds of passion swell, and straight- 
way men begin to generalize; to connect 
by remotest analogies; to express the 
most universal positions of reason in the 
most glowing figures of fancy; in short, 
to feel particular truths and mere facts as 
poor, cold, narrow, and incommensurate 
with their feelings.”* The passion for 
truth-seeking and the desire to find rest 
in primary principles were, through all his 
changes of opinion, characteristic of Cole- 
ridge from first to last, and if these had 
not their origin in, they derived a confirm- 
ing impulse from, his early revolutionary 
excitement. As a critic of literature he 
lights up the subjects of which he treats, 
because he is not willing to pronounce 
dogmatic judgments as if from a magis- 
terial chair, but rather seeks after and 
finds the inner springs of life in each work 
of art, and so puts us on the track which 
the artist followed in the act of creation. 
As a thinker on politics he begins by 
comparing the several systems of political 
justice and tracing the origin of govern- 
ment to what he holds to be its true foun- 
dation in expediency and prudence. When 
he would write of the national Church he 
must first ascertain the “idea” of the 
Church as the clerisy of the nation, com- 
prehending not the ministers of religion 
alone, but also the learned of all denomi- 
nations. His writings on theology have 
been pointed to as aiding at once the de- 
velopment of the High-Church school of 
thought and the rationalistic movement; 
for in fact he could not think on behalf of 
a mere party. “Even with regard to 
Christianity itself,” he says, “like certain 
plants, I creep towards the light, even 


* Coleridge’s Lay Sermons, p. 16, third edition. 
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though it draw me away from the more 
nourishing wamth. Yea, I should do so, 
even if the light had made its way through 
a rent in the wallof the Temple.” If any- 
thing imparts unity to his marred life, now 
soaring high or diving deep, now trailing 
in the dust with broken wing, it is this, 
that alike in the glory of his youth and the 
dawn of his genius, in the infirmity and 
conscious self-degradation of his manhood, 
and amid the lassitude and languor of his 
latest days, he was always one who loved 
the light and grew towards it. 

But he grew towards the light with his 
affections as well as with his intellect. A 
movement merely critical and destructive 
could not satisfy his spirit. Even in his 
most ardent revolutionary days he ex- 
pected his Utopia not from the downfall 
of thrones and churches, but from a refor- 
mation of life, a reformation for which in 
its commencement he supposed a little 
group of chosen individuals, placed under 
advantageous circumstances in the New 
World, were competent, a reformation so- 
cial and religious, which should not rend 
but draw closer all the bonds of natural 
love. The Pantisocratic scheme was re- 
ligious, founded on the worship of God; 
it was also founded on the fidelity of 
wedded love and the idea of the family. 
It abolished private property in the little 
community, but in every country where 
property prevails, property, Coleridge held, 
must be the grand basis of the govern- 
ment. “To the intense interest and im- 
passioned zeal,” wrote Coleridge in later 
life, ‘‘ which called forth and strained every 
faculty of my intellect for the organization 
and defence of this scheme, I owe much 
of whatever I at present possess, my 
clearest insight into the nature of individ- 
ual man, and my most comprehensive 
views of his social relations.” For young 
men whom the excitement connected with 
the French Revolution had interested 
deeply in the first principles of social order 
there was a philosophy ready-made, im- 
mense in its pretensions, seeming at a first 
view most elevated in its moral purpose, 
and apparently as precise and well-assured 
as the demonstrations of geometry. It 
was that which afterwards spell-bound the 
intellect of Shelley, and which is largely 
responsible for the errors of his life — the 
philosophy set out in full in the volumes 
of Godwin’s “ Political Justice.” It spoke 
much of reason and universal benevolence, 
while cutting at the roots of all the hum- 
bler natural affections. Even patriotism 
was for it a prejudice ; the ties of kindred, 
of gratitude, of wedded union, were the 
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shackles of the slave. Coleridge was al- 
ready prepared to accept some of God- 
win’s opinions, for his honored teacher 
Hartley had convinced him of the truth 
of the doctrine of necessity, a cornerstone 
of Godwin’s philosophy. Like Godwin, 
he had dreamed of the perfectibility of 
man and the omnipotence of truth. Like 
Godwin, he was filled with ardent hopes 
for society, hopes inspired by the sudden 
uprising of the spirit of liberty in France. 
Yet in the addresses which he delivered 
in Bristol in February, 1795, when he was 
little more than twenty-two years of age, 
he bids his hearers beware of “ that proud 
philosophy which affects to inculcate phi- 
lanthropy while it denounces every home- 
born feeling by which it is produced and 
nurtured.” Anda year later, replying to 
a certain Caius Gracchus, who had re- 
buked the Watchman in the pages of the 
Bristol Gazette, Coleridge writes: “‘I do 
consider Mr. Godwin’s principles as _ vi- 
cious, and his book as a pander to sensu- 
ality. Once I thought otherwise; nay, 
even addressed a complimentary sonnet to 
the author in the Morning Chronicle, of 
which I confess, with much moral and 
poetical contrition, that the lines and the 
subject were equally bad.”* In “The 
Friend,” no passages, perhaps, are more 
valuable than those in which the writer 
analyzes the essential character of Jaco- 
binism in politics, a system which denies 
all rightful origin to government, except 
so far as it is derivable from principles 
contained in the reason of man, and at the 
same time denies all truth and distinct 
meaning to the words right and duty, by 
affirming that the human mind consists of 
nothing but manifold modifications of pas- 
sive sensation. Coleridge could with truth 
declare that at no period of his life had he 
been a convert to the Jacobinical sys- 
tem. 

In the spring of 1798 appeared in the 
Morning Post the noble poem in which 
Coleridge renounces his sympathy with 
revolutionary France, known to us now as 
“France, an Ode,” but which originally 
was entitled “The Recantation.” This 
ode, which Shelley thought the finest in 
the English language, is remarkable not 
only as an expression of its author’s polit- 
ical feeling, but on account of the logic of 
passion and imagination with which the 
theme is evolved. In Coleridge’s first 
volume of verse he had styled a consider- 


* It was probably while his mind was at work on the 
Bristol addresses that his opinion of Godwin underwent 
a change, for the sonnet appeared in January, 1795, 
the addresses were delivered in February. 
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able number of the pieces “ Effusions,” in 
defiance of Churchill’s line, — 


Effusion on effusion pour away. 


These so-called effusions include even a 
number of sonnets, for he felt that his 
poems in that form seldom possessed tke 
unity of thought which is indispensable 
inatrue sonnet. Before the second edi- 
tion appeared Charles Lamb implored him 
for Heaven’s sake to call them sonnets 
and not effusions, and from that edition 
the word of offence is banished. But it 
really served to describe not unaptly some 
of Coleridge’s early pieces in blank verse, 
written apparently without that previous 
conception of the whole and that strict 
evolution which we should expect in a 
work of art. The poet, in these effusions, 
places himself in some environment of 
beauty, submits his mind to the sugges- 
tions of the time and place, falls as it were 
of free will into a reverie, in which the 
thoughts and images meander stream-like 
at their own pleasure, or rather as if the 
power of volition were suspended and the 
current must needs follow the line of least 
resistance ; then, as if by good luck, comes 
the culmination or some soft subsidence, 
and the poem ceases. In the earlier odes 
— that on the “ Departing Year” and the 
“ Monody on the Death of Chatterton ” — 
there is indeed an evolution, but it pro- 
ceeds sometimes by those fits and starts 
which were supposed to prove in writers 
of the ode a kind of Pindaric excitement. 
The poet is less of the artist here than the 
enthusiast. ‘ Enthusiast” — it was a 
name rejected by the youthful Coleridge 
as a thinker on politics and applied by 
him as a term of reproach to the disci- 
ples of Godwin, but it describes well 
enough his conception of the poet. And 
it clearly enough marks the distance that 
had been traversed from the Restoration 
days, when a poet desired before all else 
to be a “wit,” and from the age of Anne, 
when the poet was both a “ wit” and a 
“man of sense.” When Coleridge pic- 
tures the youthful Chatterton roaming the 
woods near the Severn with wild unequal 
steps, — 

In Inspiration’s eager hour, 
When most the big soul feels the maddening 

power, 


he conceives him not as the artist or the 
wit but as the enthusiast, and this is the 
conception generally present in Cole- 
ridge’s earlier verse. The sequences of 
thought and feeling in these earlier poems 
are often either of the meditative-mean- 
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dering or the spasmodic-passionate kind. 
Now, however, in his “ France” he pro- 
duced a poem strongly concatenated in 
thought and emotion, and from the first 
line to the last faultless in its evolution. 
Here freedom in artistic handling is at 
one with obedience to artistic law. Mr. 
Theodore Watts, in his article on poetry 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” has 
called attention to what he describes as its 
fluidity of metrical movement. ‘“ The 
more billowy the metrical waves,” he says, 
“the better suited they are to render the 
emotions expressed by the ode;” and he 
points out how in the opening stanza of 
the “ France ” the first metrical wave, after 
it has gently fallen at the end of the first 
quatrain, “leaps up again on the double 
rhymes and goes bounding on, billow 
after billow, to the end of the stanza.” 
The mastery of a prolonged period in 
lyrical poetry is rare even with great writ- 
ers; we find it in Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind;” we find it in Coleridge’s 
“ France ;” and the sense of power which 
accompanies it lifts these poems into quite 
another class than that which includes the 
tessellated odes of Gray. The ideal of 
liberty presented in Coleridge’s “* France ” 
is one which he sorrowfully admits cannot 
be found in any human society, which 
indeed cannot possibly be realized under 
any form of human government. Yet itis 
true, he maintains, for the individual man 
so far as he is pure and inflamed with the 
love and adoration of God in nature. The 
close of the poem in its recoil from society 
to the individual soul resembles the close 
of his earlier ode on the “ Departing Year.” 
It seems not improbable that when Shelley 
wrote his great “ Ode to Liberty,” a song 
inspired by the highest hopes for society, 
he had before his mind Coleridge’s words 
of despair, for freedom as conceived by 
Shelley —and it is freedom for a people, 
not merely for an individual, of which he 
sings — comes not alone but accompanied 
by justice and love and wisdom, the mem- 
ory of what has been and the hope for 
what will be. 

The ode “ France” is dated February, 
1798. The spring and early summer of 
that year were a season of radiant beauty. 
Coleridge had been relieved from anxiety 
about his worldly ways and means by the 
generosity of the Wedgwoods. Young 
Hazlitt eagerly accepted his invitation to 
Nether Stowey, and on the afternoon of 
his arrival Coleridge took him over to 
Alfoxden. Wordsworth was not at home, 


but his sister Dorothy received Coleridge 
and his friend for the night, and gave them 
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| free access to her brother’s manuscripts.* 
| Next morning, seated on the trunk of an 
old ash-tree in Alfoxden Park, Coleridge 
read aloud in his musical voice some of 
Wordsworth’s Somerset poems, and on 
his walk homewards he lamented, says 
Hazlitt, that his fellow-poet was not prone 
enough to believe in the traditional super- 
stitions of the place, and that in some of 
his poems there was a something corpo- 
real, a matter-of-factness, a clinging to the 
palpable. Hazlitt remained three weeks at 
Nether Stowey, often spending his after- 
noons in discourse with Coleridge in the 
arbor of bark built by Tom Poole; and 
before they parted he accompanied Cole- 
ridge on an excursion to Lynton and the 
Valley of Rocks. A like excursion to the 
north coast of Devon had been made in 
the late autumn by Coleridge in company 
with Wordsworth and his sister, which 
earlier visit to Lynton is connected with 
a memorable event in the history of En- 
glish poetry. 

It was on a November afternoon of 
1797 that this earlier tramp began.f “ The 
evening dark and cloudy,” writes Miss 
Wordsworth; “ we went eight miles, Wil- 
liam and Coleridge employing themselves 
in laying the plan of a ballad, to be pub- 
lished with some pieces of William’s.” 
This ballad was the “ Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” with which originated the con- 
joint volume published in the autumn of 
the following year. Twoclasses of poems, 
it will be remembered, were to appear in 
this volume of “ Lyrical Ballads,” “in the 
one the incidents and agents were to be, 
in part at least, supernatural, and the ex- 
cellence aimed at was to consist in the 
interesting of the affections by the dra- 
matic truth of such emotions as would 
naturally accompany such situations, sup- 
posing them real... . For the second class, 
subjects were to be chosen from ordinary 
life,” and these were to be interpreted and 
illuminated by a meditative and feeling 
mind, and by the light of imagination. 
Such is Coleridge’s well-known account of 


* Some readers of Coleridge’s words describing 
Dorothy, ‘‘In every motion her innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly, that who saw her would say, ‘ Guilt 
was a thing impossible with her,’’? may have been 
puzzled by the last words. He is here quoting from 
his own description of ‘Teresa in ‘* Remorse,’’ and this 
passage seems to prove that the first scene of ** Re- 
morse,”? which does not appear in ‘“QOsorio,’’ must 
nevertheless*have been written in 1797. 

+ In Wordsworth’s Fenwick note to ** We are Seven,” 
as printed by Professor Knight and elsewhere, the tour 
is dated **in the spring of the year 1798.” In the 
**Memoirs of Wordsworth,” by Christopher Words- 
worth, vol. i., p. 107, the same note is printed, and the 
words are *‘ in the autumn of 1797.”” There seems to 
be no doubt that the tour actually took place in Novem- 
ber, 1797. 
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the origin of the “ Lyrical Ballads ;” and 
it indicates exactly wherein lies the im- 
portance of the publication of that little 
volume in the history of our literature. 
A few words will serve to make this clear. 
In the literature of the time there were 
two powerful tendencies, each of which 
was liable to excess when it operated 
alone, each of which needed to work in 
harmony with the other, and to take some- 
thing into itself from the other. A little 
before the death of Johnson English 
poetry had almost reached the lowest ebb. 
It has often been said that its revival was 
due to the excitement and enthusiasm 
caused by the Revolution in France; but 
this is certainly untrue. In 1785 ap- 
peared Cowper’s poem, “The Task.” 
Two years previously the most remarkable 
of Crabbe’s earlier group of poems, “ The 
Village,” had been published. In 1786 
the Kiimarnock edition of the poems of 
Burns was issued. Thus our poetry had 
sprung into sudden and splendid life be- 
fore that memorable year the centenary of 
which has just been celebrated in Paris. 
And by what means did English poetry 
renew its life and regain its vigor? Bya 
return to nature. Burns sang direct out 
of his own warm heart and out of the joys 
and sorrows of his fellows, The daisy in 
the furrow, the mouse in the stubble-field, 
the dying ewe in the ditch, the rustic 
patriarch among his children and servants, 
the humors of Scotch drink, the humors 
of Scotch ecclesiastical parties, and the 
passions of his own wayward heart sup- 
plied him with the themes of his song. 
Cowper turned from the wire-drawn ab- 
stractions in verse which had done duty 
as poetry and looked around him in his 
walks about Olney, or filled his senses and 
spirit with the domestic pleasures of Mary 
Unwin’s home, and uttered in verse the 
feelings aroused in him by his garden, his 
walk in the crisp December morning, his 
evening fireside, his newspaper and easy 
chair. And Crabbe resolved to set down 
for once the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about the life of the 
peasant or the rough fisher on our eastern 
coasts. He was sick of the ideality of 
Sweet Auburns, and of Corydons com- 
plaining of their amorous pains, “ the only 
pains, alas, they never feel.” He aimed at 
being what in our present critical phrase- 
ology we term a realist or naturalist. 


I praise the cot, 
As truth will paint it and as bards will not. 


He was unable to select from a crowd 
of details, for everything should be re- 
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corded. But with this tendency there 
coexisted another which was also strong. 
It was the tendency towards romance 
which gave their popularity to the “ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho” and “ The Italian,” 
which appears in the modern-antiques of 
Chatterton, and in connection with a sen- 
timent supposed to be that of primitive 
poetry in Macpherson’s “Ossian.” The 
Gothic revival which in our own century 
became learned and antiquarian was then 
sentimental and imaginative. As Crabbe 
may serve to represent the extreme of 
naturalism in art, so * Monk” Lewis may 
serve to represent the other extreme, the 
extravagance of the romantic tendency. 
His “ Castle Spectre,” a play brimful of 
supernatural horrors, was produced in the 
year in which Coleridge and Wordsworth 
met at Nether Stowey, and it had a runof 
sixty nights. His “ Tales of Terror ” were 
published in the year after the “ Lyrical 
Ballads.” In “ The Monk,” published in 
1796, Ambrosio, tempted by an evil spirit, 
and guilty of monstrous crimes, is tried 
and tortured by the Inquisition, and is 
at length dashed headlong from an airy 
height by Lucifer. Raymond is haunted 
at night by the spectre of the bleeding 
nun: “She lifted up her veil slowly. 
What a sight presented itself to my 
startled eyes! I beheld before me an 
animated corse.” The gross marvel and 
mystery amassed in “The Monk” would 
suffice for an entire stand of our paltry 
“ Hansom Cabs.” 

Here then were two movements in our 
literature, each operating apart from the 
other and each prone to excess — natural- 
ism, tending to a hard, dry, literal manner, 
unilluminated by the light of imagination ; 
romance, tending to become a coarse 
revel in material horrors. English poetry 
needed first that romance should be saved 
and ennobled by the presence and the 
power of truth, and, secondly, that nat- 
uralism, without losing any of its fidelity 
to fact, should be saved and ennobled by 
the presence and the power of imagina- 
tion. And this was precisely what Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth contributed to 
English poetry in their joint volume of 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” which in consequence 
may justly be described as marking if not 
making an epoch in the history of our 
literature. 

Relying largely, as he did in his poems 
which deal with the supernatural, on the 
effect produced by their psychological 
truth, Coleridge could afford to subdue 
the supernatural, and refine it to the ut- 
most. His regard for truth even in the 
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description of minute physical phenomena, | 


though in the midst of a world of won- 


ders, is illustrated by the alteration of the | 
Mariner,” “ The | 


line in the “ Ancient 
furrow followed free” to “The furrow 
streamed off free,’’ because when on board 
a ship he perceived that as seen from the 
deck, though not from the shore, the wake 
appears like a brook flowing off from the 
stern. More important than truth phys- 
ical he felt truth psychological to be. And 
attaining this, he did not need, as Monk 
Lewis did, to drag into his verse all the 
horrors of the churchyard and the nether 
pitof Hell. None of us can tell what was 
that sight of shame or anguish revealed to 
Christabel when the Lady Geraldine un- 
bound her girdle and dropped the robe to 
her feet. We can imagine how exact in 
his description of the dreadful object 
Lewis would have been. And it seems 
certain that in the manuscript a line ex- 
isted in this passage of “ Christabel” 
which never was permitted to appear in 
the published text : — 


Behold her bosom and half her side, 
Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue, 
A sight to dream of, not to tell. 


The words “ hideous, deformed, and pale 
of hue” are known to us through a quota- 
tion made from memory in the pages of 
Hunt’s Examiner, and Coleridge pre- 
ferred to leave a line without its rhyme 
rather than retain words which define a 
horror better shadowed in mystery. Again, 
in the “Ancient Mariner” where the 
spectre-bark approaches the doomed ship, 
and the forms of Death and Life-in-Death 
are visible playing at dice for the mariner 
and his companions, a verse full of charnel 
abominations occurs in the original text 
which was afterwards judiciously omitted. 
Coleridge felt that these hideous incidents 
of the grave only detracted from the finer 
horror of the voluptuous beauty of his 
White Devil, the nightmare Life-in- 
Death : — 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her skin was as white as leprosy. 


She it was, this Life-in-Death, who with 
her numbing spell haunted Coleridge him- 
self in after days. 

It is remarkable that a poem which im- 
presses us so much as an imaginative unity, 
the work of one who had a genius for the 
finer kind of supernatural invention, should 
in great part have been a compilation from 
several brains and books. Young Cruik- 


shank, a neighbor of Coleridge at Nether 
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Stowey, had dreamed of a skeleton ship 
worked by a skeleton crew, and this was 
the starting-point of the whole. It has 
been suggested that the blessed spirits 
who bring the ship to harbor came from 
one of the epistles of St. Paulinus of 
Nola, the friend of St. Ambrose. The 
crime of the Old Navigator (as Coleridge 
loved to call him) was Wordsworth’s sug- 
gestion derived from Shelvocke’s “ Voyage 
round the World.” Shelvocke describes 
the insupportable cold of the South Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and the perpetual squalls of 
sleet and snow. They had not seen since 
they passed the straits of Le Maire a sin- 
gle living creature save one disconsolate 
black albatross, which accompanied them 
for several days, as if it had lost itself, till 
the second captain in one of his melan- 
choly fits shot the bird, imagining from its 
color that it was of evil omen, and not 
doubting that they would have a fair wind 
if it were destroyed. Wordsworth can 
hardly have omitted to mention the omi- 
nous color of the albatross, but in Cole- 
ridge’s poem it becomes the friend and 
companion of the mariners, and we must 
imagine it a white-plumed, majestic crea- 
ture. The device of animating the bodies 
of the dead crew with a troop of seraphs, 
whether the suggestion is due to St. Pau- 
linus or to Wordsworth, is so conceived 
and executed as to illustrate admirably 
Coleridge’s power of evoking beauty out 
of horror. Nor are his strange creatures 
of the sea those hideous worms which a 
vulgar dealer in the supernatural might 
have invented. Seen ina great calm by 
the light of the moon these creatures of 
God are beautiful in the joy of their life : 


Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


And it is through a sudden welling-forth 
of sympathy with their happiness, and a 
sudden sense of their beauty, that the 
spell which binds the afflicted mariner is 
snapped. That one self-centred in crude 
egoism should be purified and converted 
through a new sympathy with suffering 
and sorrow is a common piece of morality ; 
this purification through sympathy with 
joy is a piece of finer and higher doctrine. 

Mrs. Barbauld once told Coleridge that 
she admired the “ Ancient Mariner ” very 
much, but that there were two faults in it 
— it was improbable and it had no moral. 
As for the probability, said Coleridge (and 


|the good Mrs. Barbauld might perhaps 
| have observed a twinkle in the noticeable 
| man’s large grey eyes), that might admit 
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some question; but as to the want of 
moral, he told her that in his judgment 
the poem had too much; the only or chief 
fault, if he might say so, was the obtrusion 
of the moral sentiment so openly on the 
reader as a principal or cause of action in 
a work of such pure imagination. The 
mariner is punished for shooting an alba- 
tross; the curse passes away when’ he 
blesses the watersnakes. Coleridge might 
have called his critic’s attention to the 
fact that the professed moral is service- 


able at least as an artistic device. The 
beautiful stanza beginning, — 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small, 
sets forth this professed moral. Its real 


effect is admirably described by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, when she says that the soothing 
words “bring our feet back to the com- 
mon soil with a bewildered sweetness of 
relief and soft quiet” after the imagina- 
tive strain with which we follow the tale 
of the voyage through strange seas. If 
any reader require a moral he can find it 
elsewhere ; he can find it in that passage 
which tells how a sense of the incompara- 
ble beauty and the rapturous life of the 
world quickens and redeems the withered 
soul of the mariner. ‘“ Howdo you know,” 
asks William Blake, “but every bird that 
cuts the airy way is an immense world of 
delight closed by your senses five?” It 
is the opening of our senses and our hearts 
to the miracle of beauty and of life every- 
where surrounding us that (if we must 
have a moral) is the highest spiritual effect 
wrought by the poem. 

We shall not dispute with the excellent 
Mrs. Barbauld as to the improbability of 
the narrative. Have we not submitted to 
the spell of the mariner’s eye, which com- 
pels us to listen like a child and suspends 
our incredulity? The bride, red as a rose, 
and the nodding minstrelsy pass before 
us, but the gaiety of the village festival 
makes us only the more sensible of the 
solitude of the narrator “alone on the 
wide, wide sea,” and of that subsequent 
solitude, and yet at the same time need of 
sympathy, created in him by an intense 
and unique experience, which even here 
and now isolates him, yet mysteriously 
connects him with his fellows. The maj- 
esty and beauty with which some of the 
old and common facts of nature are de- 
scribed, as only an eye-witness could de- 
scribe them, vouch for the truth of the 
stranger incidents. In regions far from 
the stir of human life there is yet a con- 
stant action going on, and the actors are | 
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not alone the polar spirit and the spectres 
of the skeleton hulk, and the troop of 
blessed angels, but the sea and the sun 
and the moon and the stars of heaven. 
How majestically the sunrise at sea is ex- 
pressed : — 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head 
The glorious sun uprist. 


It is like the solemn apparition of one of 
the chief actors in this strange dream of 
crime, and agony, and expiation, and in 
the new sense of wonder with which we 
witness that oldest spectacle of the heav- 
ens we can well believe in other miracles. 
How exquisite is the description of the 
journeying moon, what magic in the sim- 
plest words :— 


The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up 
With a star or two beside. 


These regents of the upper air are not 
dead balls of matter, but living powers, 
and “ everywhere,” says Coleridge in the 
gloss which he added to his poem, “the 
blue sky belongs to them, and is their ap- 
pointed rest, and their native country, and 
their own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at 
their arrival.” 

In “ Christabel” the human and the 
supernatural elements interpenetrate each 
other more completely and more subtly 
than in the “Ancient Mariner.” The 
presence of higher than mortal powers for 
evil and for good is everywhere felt, yet 
nowhere is it thrust forward. We can re- 
construct a story almost the same in which 
the incidents shall proceed in accordance 
with the acknowledged laws of the world ; 
we can imagine an innocent girl coming 
under the influence of a woman older than 
herself, of beautiful person and powerful 
intellect, but of depraved character, who 
shall disclose to her some bosom-sin under 
conditions which render indispensable for 
a time aninviolable secrecy ; to shield the 
maiden from harm she shall possess, be- 
sides her own purity of heart, the pious 
memory of her dead mother. Thus by 
merely lowering the key all the action of 
the poem might be transposed from the 
supernatural to the natural. Even the 
malign influence of Geraldine’s look as- 
kance could readily be translated into its 
moral significance — the fascinating power 
of evil over a virginal soul, the mere 
knowledge of vice seeming to imply a hor- 
rible community with it during, at least, 
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one dreadful moment before the instinc- 
tive recoil from sin has had time and force 
to come into operation. Coleridge’s story 
is far other than this; but thus w2 may 
interpret the moral and _ psychological 
truth on which Coleridge’s story is found- 
ed. The poem is nota piece of didactic 
morality, nor such a spiritual allegory as 
one of its critics, Mr. Cotterill, has, fan- 
cied; it is an imaginative romance per- 
vaded throughout by the supernatural ; 
and yet it is founded in spiritual truth, 
and, as Christopher North has said, while 
we read it, we are all the while in our own 
real and living world, and in the heart of 
its best and most delightful affections. 
The first part of ** Christabel ” was writ- 
ten at Nether Stowey; and it is perhaps 
worth remarking that in Dorothy Words- 
worth’s diary, in which we can trace the 
origin of some of her brother’s poems, we 
also find touches which are manifestly 
connected with this romance of her friend. 
In her frequent walks with Coleridge in 
the neighborhood of Alfoxden observa- 
tions of nature were made, and little inci- 
dents were noticed and talked of, which 
became a common possession for the 
memories and imaginations of both. 


There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
That impish leaf of the oak against which 
the witch lady leaned was seen near 
Nether Stowey on March 7, 1798. “One 
only leaf upon the top of a tree,” writes 
Dorothy Wordsworth, “the sole remain- 
ing leaf, danced round and round like a 
rag blown by the wind.” 


The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 
It covers, but hides not the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 


Sothe poem. And Dorothy Wordsworth, 
noticing also the apparent diminution of 
the moon behind a fleecy cloud: “* When 
we left home the moon immensely large, 
the sky scattered over with clouds. These 
soon closed in, contracting the dimensions 
of the moon without concealing her.” And 
it may be that the baron’s mastiff which 
howls at intervals in answer to the clock 
was ennobled by Coleridge from “the 
manufacturer’s dog” near Alfoxden, that 
“ makes a strange, uncouth howl, which it 
continues many minutes after there is no 
noise near it but that of the brook. It 
howls at the murmur of the village 


stream.” 
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Although in “ Christabel ” we are aware 
of the ghostly presence of the maiden’s 
mother, we never see the phantom; we 
only know that the witch lady tries to 
wave her off and that she comforts her 
daughter with sweet visions as she lies 
dreaming in the arms of her foe. But 
Coleridge has elsewhere created a visible 
ghost, a ghost which appears under the 
strangest circumstances, a ghost itself so 
strange that Coleridge may be said to have 
invented a new spiritual fear. It is in- 
deed the first of the many ghosts that 
have appeared upon our earth, much more 
ancient than the old man of Endor, for it 
is the spirit of the first human being who 
left the mystery of life on our globe for 
the mystery of death. Here again in 
“The Wanderings of Cain” loveliness 
and terror are allied. The boy Enos, son 
of the first murderer, beautiful in his inno- 
cence and encinctured with leaves for his 
only garments, plucks by moonlight the 
fruits not of the happy garden but of the 
wilderness. There is a majesty in the 
mighty limbs of Cain and in the intolera- 
ble grief which wastes his frame like fire. 
Behind the pair lie the cavern-like re- 
cesses of the forest; before them, the des- 
ert sands, white in the moonshine, with 
one rock casting its shadow on the sands. 
And here in the shadow of the rock lurks 
the piteous ghost of Abel, the shape as of 
a young man, apparelled in unclean gar- 
ments, his skin as white as the moonlit 
sands, and his voice sweet but thin and 
querulous, “like that of a feeble slave in 
misery who weeps and laments.” And 
why should not he weep, who having 
served during his life the God of the liv- 
ing has now become the sad servant of 
that other and strange God, the God of 
the dead? Moonlight—the wilderness 
—the solitary rock with its shadow— 
and these three figures of the innocent 
boy, the first fratricide, and this forlorn 
ghost, with his sweet querulous voice and 
his dreadful secret — what a strange, and, 
Mrs. Barbauld might add, improbable in- 
vention! Unquestionably, if we might 
have our choice of a ghost to haunt us, 
we should say give us one of those com- 
fortable domestic larve which rattle chains 
and draw the midnight curtain, and save 
us from the sight of such a ghost as this 
lamentable youth of the moon-illumined 
desert and from the cadence of his sweet 
and plaintive voice. 

The poems of the Nether Stowey pe- 
riod are in the main Coleridge’s poems of 
joy ; those written after his thirtieth year 


|are, with few exceptions, poems born of 
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sorrow. Two visionary figures seem to 
mediate between the earlier and later 
groups, two visionary figures that are sel- 
dom absent for a long time from his verse 
—those of Love and Hope. But the 
imagery changes mournfully as the years 
goby. In an early poem he recalls the 
cloudless day of boyhood, — 


When by my native brook I wont to rove, 
While Hope with kisses nursed the Infant 
Love. 


In a poem of his elder years he pictures 
the same pair, but how differentiy ! 


Hope keeping Love, Love Hope alive, 
Like babes bewildered in the snow, 
That cling and huddle from the cold 
In hollow tree or ruined fold. 


And yet more sadly in another poem : — 


Thee, O genial Hope, 
Love’s elder sister! thee did I behold, 
Drest as a bridesmaid, but all pale and cold, 
With roseless cheek, al] pale and cold and 
dim 
Lie lifeless at my feet. 


and when Love enters and would revive 
her pale sister with a kiss, — 


Alas! ’twas but a chilling breath 
Woke just enough of life in death 
To make Hope die anew. 


Mr. Traill, in his biography of Cole- 
ridge, speaks of the years from 1800 to 
1804 as the turning-point, moral and phys- 
ical, of his career. According to his own 
statement the habit of drinking laudanum, 
taken at first to sop the Cerberus of phys- 
ical pain, had become fixed about 1803. 
But we know that the dream-poem of 
“Kubla Khan” came into being while 
Coleridge was under the influence of an 
anodyne, and the date of its creation is 
the summer of 1797. As De Quincey re- 
cords in succession the pleasures and the 
pains of opium, so Coleridge places side 
by side this Eastern vision of imaginative 
delight and “The Pains of Sleep,” in 
which the nightmare terrors of disease are 
so powerfully expressed. Both poems 
have in a high degree the special dream 
quality —a suspension of all power of 
volition ; but in the one the will is charmed 
into passivity by images of beauty, in the 
other it is overwhelmed and prostrated 
after a desperate struggle with visions of 
horror and of shame. 

The sense that his higher powers were 
suffering ominous eclipse, the conscious- 
ness ot duties neglected, the knowledge 
that friends were falling away in conse- 


quence of his inability to respond to their | poem these lines are omitted. 
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love, the blank of domestic happiness, 
even his deep regard for Sara Hutchinson, 
which made him more painfully aware of 
all that his life had missed, united to pro- 
duce those moods and long seasons of 
depression under which he lay inactive. 
No one had felt more exquisitely than he 
the visitations of joy, as of a swift light 
breeze blowing from some Elysian mea- 
dow : — 

A new joy, 
Lovely as light, sudden as summer gust, 
And gladsome as the first-born of the spring, 
Beckons me on, or follows from behind, 
Playmate, or guide! 


Now such visitations were rare indeed; 
and in their place Coleridge had grown 
acquainted with the dull, unchanging cloud 
of depression which hung upon him for 
long periods like a pall. Ail the dull 
misery of such a hopeless mood is ex- 
posed to view in the great ode “ Dejec- 
tion.” Other poems of other authors 
express a passion of grief, which this 
does not; when sorrow has us in its grip 
we are conscious at least of the life within 
us by virtue of the very pain which we 
endure. No other poem so truthfully 
renders the leaden mood of helpless and 
hopeless prostration, too dull to be named 
despair :— 

A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear. 


Whatever comfort he was capable of in 
such forlorn weakness came to Coleridge 
through human love. The ode addressed 
in its later text to a “ Lady,” who, we are 
assured by Professor Knight, was Words- 
worth’s sister-in-law, Sara Hutchinson, 
had been originally addressed to Words- 
worth himself. And it is the generous 
thought that his friend at least had been 
true to the duties and the glories of his 
high calling as poet, that brings some 
lightening of the cloud of misery. 


O William, friend of my devoutest choice, 
O raised from anxious dread and busy care 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou seest everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice.* 


When Wordsworth and his family, escap- 
ing from Dove Cottage, Grasmere, which 
had grown too small for their needs, were 
settled through Sir George Beaumont’s 
kindness in the farmhouse at Coleorton 


* In the earliest printed text ** Edmund” appears 





instead of ** William,’? and from later texts of the 
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in the winter of 1806-7, Coleridge with 
his son Hartley visited them. It was one 
of the saddest perieds in Coleridge’s 
homeless life; but among these faithful 
friends he received all the tender minis- 
tering of love. One evening Wordsworth 
read aloud for him a portion of “ The 
Prelude,” and Coleridge, roused by the 
ennobling excitement, composed on that 
night the loftiest and the most pathetic 
of his poems in blank verse. The lines 
which compare the pain of life and love 
awakening in his heart after its long syn- 
cope to the suffering experienced by the 
drowned when they begin to breathe again, 
must be in the memory of every reader of 
Coleridge. But certain lines which pre- 
cede these as the poem was originally 
written have remained unknown ; they are 
for the first time printed from the manu- 
script by Professor Knight, and they tell 
much of the strength and the weakness 
or the writer’s heart. Dear shall be the 
“ Orphic song” to which he had listened, 
exclaims Coleridge : — 
Dear shall it be to every human heart, 
To me how more than dearest! me on whom 
Comfort from thee and utterance of thy love 
Came with such heights and depths of har- 
mony, 
Such sense of wings uplifting, that its might 
Scatter’d and quell’d me, till my thoughts 
became 
A bodily tumult; and thy faithful hopes 
Thy hopes of me, dear friend! by me unfelt! 
Were troublous to me, almost as a voice 
Familiar once, and more than musical ; 
As a dear woman’s voice to one cast forth 
A wanderer with.a worn-out heart forlorn, 
’Mid strangers pining with untended wounds. 


Among the sorrows which resulted from 
his neglect of duties, not the least was the 
loss of love. “To be beloved,” he says, 
“is all I need,” and it is true that he more 
than men of hardier and more self-sufficing 
nature found repose in affection. 


O for some dear abiding-place of Love, 
O’er which my spirit, like the mother dove, 
Might brood with warming wings. 


So he writes in a poem of leave-taking, 
and the lines may have suggested to Ros- 
setti the thought of his sonnet to Coleridge 
quoted in the opening of this article. It 
was not easy for Coleridge’s friends to 
continue to love a man who met all their 
solicitude and tenderness with silence and 
seeming indifference. Yet part of his 


misery arese from the fact that while un- 
able to give evidence of his affection, as 
he lay inactive * deeper then ever plummet 
sounded,” he had nevertheless a constant 
craving for sympathy. 











He was sensible | 
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that his friends, though deeply concerned 
on his behalf, could not give him the love 
that he required, and such kindness as 
theirs counterfeiting absent love is de- 
scribed by him in one of his poems as 
‘the pang more sharp than all.” 

Yet to the last there were occasional 
beamings forth of the spirit of delight and 
poetry even in those elder days when his 
body did him grievous wrong, and when 
his mind, though it had recovered much 
of its intellectual power, had not recovered 
its early illumination of hope and joy. 
One of those out-wellings of poetry, among 
the latest and loveliest, is to be found in 
the lines which accompany the delicate 
engraving of the garden of Boccaccio, 
after Stothard, in “The Keepsake” for 
1829. “The love, the joyance, and the 
gallantry ” of the Florentine pleasance as 
seen in Stothard’s design conquer the 
numbness of his dreary mood, and bring 
back for an hour all his lost youth, ali the 
glory of his early manhood. 

Coleridge wrote for his own epitaph 
those lines in which he speaks of himself 
as one who 


many a year with toilful breath 
Found death in life. 


I like better to remember him in connec- 
tion with that memorial poem adapted 
from the Italian of Chiabrera, where Cole- 
ridge names himself Satyrane the idolo- 
clast—idoloclast, because he hated the 
objects of vain worship of his own day; 
Satyrane, because, like the sylvan pro- 
tector of Spenser’s Una, he had a “ wild- 
wood fancy and impetuous zeal.” In this 
“ Tombless Epitaph ” he tells of his years 
of weary days, and of the sickness that 
besieged him “even to the gates and in- 
lets of his life.” Yet he declares that he 
maintained the citadel unconquered, that 
he was “strong to follow the delightful 
Muse :” — 
Not a rill 
There issues from the fount of Hippocrene 
But he had traced it upward to its source, 
a glade, dark glen, and secret 
de 
Knew the gay wild flowers on its banks, and 
culled 
Its med’cinable herbs. Yea, oft alone, 
Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, 
The haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 
He bade with lifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sage 
O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 
O studious Poet, eloquent for truth! 
Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 
Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and Love. 
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Not merely then a “footless bird of Para- 

dise,” but “ childlike, full of life and love.’ 

With this word I may fitly close. 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MRS. FENTON: A SKETCH. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRED MUSGRAVE had never troubled 
himself much about the question of expen- 
diture. He had not got into debt; but 
possibly he might have done so if the 
allowance which his uncle had made him 
had not been supplemented by tolerably 
frequent presents. Mr. Breffit, therefore, 
was perhaps entitled to doubt whether the 
interest of 10,000/, would suffice to pay 
for the keep of this careless young man. 
However that might be, it was evident 
that he could not afford to marry upon 
such an income; and when he realized this 
unquestionable fact his heart grew heavy 
within him. He did not share Mr, Bref- 
fit’s confident belief that his cousin was 
dead and buried, the circumstance of her 
having remained silent for so long not 
appearing to him by any means as conclu- 
sive as it had appeared to the man of law. 
It was not very unnatural that she should 
have remained silent. Knowing what her 
father was, she must have known that he 
would never be persuaded to receive her 
husband, and she probably had not cared 
to crave a pardon which at the utmost 
would be extended to herself alone. So 
Fred, as he journeyed back towards Lon- 
don, had some serious thoughts to keep 
him company, not the least disagreeable 
of which was that he was now in honor 
bound to refrain from paying his addresses 
to Susie Moore. A man who has some 
definite prospects may be justified in ask- 
ing the girl who loves him to wait for 
better times; but Fred’s prospects were 
indefinite in the last degree, and he could 
not but feel that the finger of duty beck- 
oned him away from Cromwell Road for 
the present. 

On the afternoon of his return he looked 
in at a club of which both he and General 
Moore were members, and it so happened 
that General Moore was the first person 
whom he came across in the smoking- 
room. The general, who had seen an 
obituary notice of Dean Musgrave in the 
papers, jumped up, shook his young friend 
by the hand, and endeavored to assume a 
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proper air of affiiction. “ Sosorry to hear 
of your loss, my dear fellow! Very sud- 
den, was itnot? I’mafraid you can hardly 
have been in time to see your uncle alive,” 

“ T was too late by a good many hours,” 
answered Fred. “I didn’t even know 
that he was ill until I got home from your 
house the other night, when I found a 
telegram waiting for me. I left by the 
first train in the morning, but it was all 
over. He must have died at the very time 
when our theatricals were coming to an 
end.” 

“Dear, dear!—how very sad, to be 
sure! Although,” added the general with 
a cheerfulness which could no longer be 
repressed, “he wasn’t exactly a young 
man, you know.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t a young man certainly.” 

“That’s what I say. And really, when 
you come to think of it, extreme old age 
isn’t a thing to be desired; one doesn’t 
want to outlive all one’s friends and rela- 
tions. You were poor Dean Musgrave’s 
only surviving relation, were you not?” 

“Very nearly,” answered Fred, with a 
slight smile. 

“ Ah, so I understood. It sounds mel- 
ancholy ; still no doubt it simplifies mat- 
ters in some ways. I presume, then,” 
continued General Moore, casting aside 
all affectation of sorrow, “that we may 
congratulate you upon having come into a 
very handsome fortune.” 

The general turned rather red and felt 
a little ashamed of himself after he had 
made this interrogative remark, which, it 
must be confessed, was not in the best 
taste. But there were excuses for him. 
He knew that when he reached home he 
would be sure to let out that he had met 
young Musgrave at the club; he knew 
that he would be questioned by his wife, 
and he also knew that she would be dis- 
pleased with him if he should profess 
himself unable to answer her questions. 
Now, a wise man never gives his wife 
reason to be displeased with him if he 
can possibly help it. 

Fred hesitated for a moment, but only 
for a moment, before replying, “ My uncle 
left me ten thousand pounds.” The truth 
would have to be told sooner or later, and 
to tell it at once seemed to be the most 
straightforward course. 

General Moore’s chin dropped and his 
eyes grew round. “ Ten thousand pounds! 
God bless my soul! do you mean to sa 
that he had no more than that to leave?” 

“ The lawyer tells me that he had some- 
thing like two hundred thousand ; but the 
whole of it, except my share and a few 
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small legacies, goes —as of course it 
ought to go—to his daughter. Until I 
heard the will read I had no idea that he 
had a daughter, but it seems that there is 
such a person, though nobody knows her 
exact whereabouts at present. She mar- 
ried against my uncle’s wishes shortly 
before I went to live with him, and ap- 
parently they have never met since. How- 
ever, he behaved generously to her at the 
last.” 

“Generously !— yes; he behaved gen- 
erously to her, and no mistake! But I 
must own — however, it’s no business of 
mine. And nobody knows where this 
woman is, you say?” 

“Well, itis known she sailed for New 
Zealand after her marriage. I dare say 
we shall soon have news of her.” 

“ What — what a very unpleasant sur- 
prise!” General Moore could not help 
ejaculating. “You take it most good- 
humoredly, Musgrave; but it must be a 
great blow for you; I defy any man not to 
feel such a thing as a blow. Still,” he 
added presently, ‘ there’s always a chance 
that your cousin may have died in New 
Zealand. In that event you would inherit, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes; in that event everything would 

o to me, as the next of kin.” 

“Oh, well,” returned the general, rub- 
bing his hands, “we'll hope for the best 
then.” 

Like Mr. Breffit, he was strongly of 
opinion that the only child of a man who 
possesses 200,000/, does not allow the fact 
of her existence to remain a secret for 
twelve years, and he said as much, add- 
ing, while he moved away, “Come and 
look us up when you’ve nothing better to 
do, Musgrave. Always glad to see you.” 

But Mrs. Moore, when this deplorable 
tale was related to her, decided that inti- 
macy with young Musgrave must for the 
time being be discouraged. “ Of course 
we can’t ask him to dinner while he is in 
such deep mourning; and although one 
wouldn’t wish to seem unfriendly, it would 
be as well to keep him at a certain dis- 
tance until we know a little more. Oddly 
enough, somebody —I can’t remember 
who — told me about this daughter of the 
old dean’s on the evening of the theat- 
ricals. Itis really very unfortunate. Such 
a nice young fellow in every way; anda 
fortune of 200,000/. too! But for Susie’s 
sake we are bound to be careful.” 

The general concurred. Neither he nor 
his wife was more worldly than their 
neighbors; but it stands to reason that 
when you are blessed with a daughter 
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who is of an age to marry, you cannot 
allow yourself the additional luxury of 
perpetually welcoming handsome young 
paupers to your house. On the other 
hand, it had to be remembered that Fred 
Musgrave might not be a pauper, after 
all, and that nothing certain was likely to 
be known as to that for a considerable 
length of time ; so that his case was one 
which required delicate handling. 

Taking all this into consideration, Mrs, 
Moore judged it advisable to write a very 
kind note to the young man in which much 
sympathy was expressed for him in his 
bereavement and no allusion was made to 
his uncle’s will. In a postscript she added : 
“} don’t know whether you care about 
seeing your friends just now, but you 
would always be pretty sure of finding us 
at home between half past five and six 
o’clock.” And for a whole week after- 
wards she took very good care to be out 
at the hour named; which was a needless 
precaution, since during that time Mr. 
Musgrave did not avail himself of her 
permission. 

When at length he did call, Mrs. and 
Miss Moore happened to return from their 
drive while he was standing on the door- 
step, and of course they could do no less 
than ask him to come inand have a cup of 
tea. He, for his part, did not see how he 
could decline the invitation without rude- 
ness ; and his conscience, which had kept 
him away from South Kensington for so 
long, aliowed him to accept it upon the 
condition that he should abstain from any 
marked attention to Miss Moore. Ac- 
cordingly, he accompanied the ladies to 
the drawing-room, and for about a quarter 
of an hour enjoyed such happiness as may 
be derived from gazing at forbidden fruit. 

Susie apparently had not much to,.say 
to him ; but perhaps that was because her 
stepmother did not give her the chance. 
Mrs. Moore was extremely amiable and 
extremely talkative. They had a great 
many engagements and were very busy, 
she said. No doubt they would be even 
more so when they returned from the 
country, whither they were just about to 
go down for a week. 

“] hear of all sorts of entertainments in 
prospect; we ourselves shall be giving 
two dances later on, I think. So sorry 
we shall not see you at them; but of 
course you won’t be going out.” 

Indeed, she laid a good deal of stress 
upon this point, and recurred to it repeat- 
edly in the course of her conversation, 
seeming to take it for granted that Mr. 


Musgrave would retire from society for the 
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remainder of the season. “She couldn’t 
be more determined to dismiss me into a 
life of seclusion if I were a widow,” Fred 
thought, with some inward amusement. 

However, her manner was as friendly as 
possible ; and if the impression which she 
conveyed (and desired to convey) to her 
visitor was that they were likely to have 
very few opportunities of meeting for a 
long time to come, she also implied that 
this was a source of sincere regret to her. 
Fred went away pretty well pleased with 
her and much pleased with himself. He 
considered that he had behaved very 
nicely under circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty ; he had scarcely spoken a word 
to Susie, nor had he said anything of a 
nature to betray his secret. Once or twice, 
it was true, their eyes had met, but that 
had been unavoidable. And indeed it 
may be conceded that if you keep your 
eyes steadily fixed upon the face of any 
person for a quarter of an hour, you ren- 
der it practically impossible for that per- 
son to avoid meeting them once or twice. 
Fred had, in fact, ‘betrayed his secret to 
an intelligent observer quite as effectually 
as he could have done through the medium 
of speech; and after he had taken his 
leave Mrs. Moore looked meditative and 
serious. 

The outcome of her meditations was 
that she remarked, “ That young man will 
never make his fortune, I’m afraid.” 

“Why not?” asked Susie. 

“He seems to me to take things far too 
easily. His uncle’s will must have been 
a great surprise and disappointment to 
him; yet he talks as though nothing were 
changed. He doesn’t seem to realize the 
immense difference that this makes in his 
life.” 

“Grumbling wouldn’t make the differ- 
ence any less,” observed Susie. 

“Of course not; and nobody would 
wish him to grumble. But his friends, I 
should think, might wish him to show 
some sign that he appreciated the neces- 
sity of carving out a career for himself.” 

Susie replied rather warmly that she 
thought Mr. Musgrave accepted adverse 
fortune quite as a gentleman shouid. He 
said nothing about it—why should he? 
He might intend to carve out a career for 
himself without brandishing his carving- 
knife in the face of all his acquaintances. 
“His uncle seems to have treated him very 
badly,” she added in conclusion, 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Moore, in an impar- 
tial tone, ‘I am not quite so sure of that. 
From what I have heard lately he can have 
taken no trouble at all to conciliate his un- 
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cle, and one can’t deny that a daughter 
has better claims than a nephew.” 

“ But he ought to have been told that 
there was a daughter.” 

“ Perhaps he would have been told if he 
had asked. I really think that it was his 
business to inform himself, instead of 
assuming that he must necessarily be the 
heir, whether he obeyed orders or not. 
One can’t feel very sorry for people who 
expect everything to be made smooth for 
them and won’t lift a finger to help them- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Moore said this partly because she 
really meant it, and partly because she did 
not wish Fred Musgrave to become too 
interesting a figure in Susie’s sight. Hav- 
ing said so much, she refrained from fur- 
ther censure. Should circumstances, after 
all, place his late uncle’s fortune in his 
hands, there would be nothing in the crit- 
icisms which she had uttered to debar her 
from consenting joyfully to his union with 
her stepdaughter, and she would have de- 
feated her own object if she had exceeded 
the limits of legitimate criticism or given 
Susie an excuse for taking up the cudgels 
on his behalf. 

The girl showed no disposition to do 
so, merely remarking, “He dances very 
well; I’m sorry it won’t be allowable for 
him to go to any more balls this summer.” 

Possibly such bereavements as Fred had 
sustained should make it improper for the 
bereaved ones to show their faces in soci- 
ety for two or three months ; but they are 
not regarded in that light by the general 
run of nephews. At all events, nobody 
will assert that the death of an uncle 
ought to prevent a healthy young man 
from seeking relaxation in cricket and 
racquets; and Fred devoted a good deal 
of his leisure time to these games, at both 
of which he excelled. He had no lack of 
leisure time (for it is evident that if you 
want to produce a really good comedy, 
with some strong situations in it, you must 
above all things avoid hasty workmanship), 
and he was a member of the Marylebone 
and other clubs, and had an abundance of 
friends. Besides, do what he would, he 
could not help regarding the present 
period as one of transition. It was all 
very well to say that he would assume his 
cousin’s existence as proved; but there 
are serious difficulties in the way of basing 
your whole manner of life upon a mere 
assumption, and the more he tried to fa- 
miliarize his mind with the idea of prac- 
tising at the bar the more he hated it. 

So far nothing had been heard of Mrs. 
Fenton. Inquiries—so Mr. Breffit in- 
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formed Fred —had been instituted by 
telegram in the principal towns of New 
Zealand, but without result; and now ad- 
vertisements had been inserted in all the 
leading colonial newspapers. ‘“ We shall 
have news of some kind before long, you 
may be sure,” the lawyer declared. “ Peo- 
ple don’t disappear in these days even 
when they want to disappear, much less 
when they have no motive for concealing 
themselves.” 

Meanwhile Fred continued to obey the 
voice of conscience by seeking no occasion 
of encountering Susie Moore; and this 
was all the more creditable to him, be- 
cause rumors had reached his ears that 
Captain Claughton was forever at the 
house in Cromwell Road. 

Now it came to pass one fine morning 
in the month of May that Mr. Musgrave 
had an appointment which obliged him to 
walk across Hyde Park; and when, among 
the crowd of ladies who were seated be- 
neath the trees there, he recognized Mrs. 
Moore and her stepdaughter, what could 
he do but stop and speak tothem? They 
had not met for such a very long time that 
it would have looked decidedly odd if he 
had walked on without addressing a word 
to either of them; and, indeed, they both 
appeared to be pleased to see him. Mrs. 
Moore was engaged in conversation with 
an elderly gentleman; and as the chair by 
Susie’s side was vacant, Fred thought 
there could be no great harm in his occu- 
pying it just for a minute or two, and ask- 
ing her how she was enjoying her first 
season. 

She was enjoying it very much, upon 
the whole, she said; and she had heard 
that he also was enjoying himself. “ Papa 
says you are playing cricket all day and 
every day.” 

“ Well, hardly that,” answered the young 
man; “but I have been playing in rather 
more matches than usual this year. You 
speak as if I oughtn’t to have been play- 
ing. What ought I to have been doing?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t presume to say. 
Wearing a wig and gown, perhaps.” 

“So I will, as soon as somebody is 
obliging enough to give me a brief. In 
the mean time I go on with my literary 
work, such as it is. I really am nota 
loafer, Miss Moore, though I know you 
set me down as one. I am not half such 
a loafer as Claughton, for instance.” 

“Are you not?” asked Susie inno- 
cently. ‘*1 should have thought — but of 
course I know nothing about it. Only 


papa always says that Captain Claughton 
is a very keen soldier.” 
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“It’s bad luck for him if he is, because 
he belongs to a corps which never sees 
any active service.” 

* Well, the Life Guards were sent to 
Egypt, you know.” 

“*So we are always being reminded,” 
answered Fred, whose good humor was 
not proof against this attempt to represent 
his rival as a hero; “but there wasn’t 
much fighting worth speaking of there.” 

“They were not to blame for that, I 
suppose,” Susie was beginning; but now 
Mrs. Moore somewhat abruptly dismissed 
her elderly friend and rose. 

“ Susie, dear,” she said, “ we really must 
be making our way home. Good-bye, Mr. 
Musgrave; do come and see us some 
afternoon when you have nothing better 
to do.” 

This was quite kindly said; but for all 
that, Fred walked away feeling rather sore 
and with an intuitive conviction that Mrs. 
Moore was not particularly anxious for his 
company. Moreover, he was conscious 
of having been undeservedly snubbed by 
Susie. Was it possible that his changed 
fortunes had caused him to lose her favor? 
Or had her stepmother been setting her 
against him? 

Both of these things were perfectly pos- 
sible and even, from an abstract point of 
view, probable, but neither of them hap- 
pened to be true. Had Fred been able to 
look into the not very obscure depths of 
the girl’s mind he would have discovered 
that, if she was displeased with him, it 
was because she was a little hurt by his 
recent inexplicable neglect of her. But 
such tremendous powers of penetration as 
that are granted to few young men and to 
no lovers. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHILE Fred Musgrave was holding the 
brief and discouraging interview with Miss 
Moore described in the last chapter, Mr. 
Breffit was sitting in his office and gazing 
in some dismay at an open telegram which 
lay upon the table before him. This mes- 
sage, which had just arrived, purported to 
come from “ Laura Fenton, Sydney, New 
South Wales,” and seemed to dispose 
pretty finally of the prospects of Laura 
Fenton’s next of kin. 

“Have seen advertisement. Am sail- 
ing for Europe. Mr. Fenton died three 
years ago.” Such was the substance of a 
communication which caused the worthy 
Mr. Breffit to use strong language. 

“* Confound the woman!” he muttered ; 
““what’s the use of her husband being 





dead? He would have had no claim if he 
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had survived her. Well, she will have to 
prove her identity, and that may not be so 
easy a matter as she imagines.” 

The lawyer derived some comfort from 
this reflection, which, however, was not 
shared by the next of kin, to whom he 
hastened to impart what he called his bad 
news. 

“T am not in the least surprised,” Fred 
declared; “I never understood why you 
should jump to the conclusion that a 
woman of thirty or thereabouts must be 
dead. As for proving that she is my 
uncle’s daughter, that ought not to be 
difficult. There are plenty of people in 
Oxford who would be sure to remember 
her.” 

“Well—I’m afraid so,” sighed Mr. 
Breffit ; “still the executors will very nat- 
urally and properly demand convincing 
proofs. I’m very sorry about it on your 
account.” 

But Fred was not so very sorry that un- 
certainty was atanend. His position, at 
all events, was now clear, and there was 
no longer any necessity for him to hesitate 
about visiting at the Moores’ house if 
they chose to receive him. The next time 
that he met the general he told him that 
the missing heiress had been discovered, 
which intelligence, however, had already 
reached that gentleman through the me- 
dium of the press. The late Dean of St. 
Cyprian’s had been a well-known person- 
age, and those journals which depend 
upon records of personaiities for their cir- 
culation had not failed to comment upon 
his somewhat startling will. Within the 
last few days they had, by some means or 
other, learnt that Mrs. Fenton was alive 
and on her way home, and this new feature 
of a queer story had of course been duly 
furnished to their readers. 

Mrs. Moore, when she read the para- 
graph, remarked: “ That settles poor Mr. 
Musgrave’s hash! It’s a pity; but we 
must be thankful that matters were 
checked in time.” 

“Oh, well; matters hadn’t gone very 
far, had they ?” said the general. 

“I’m afraid they were upon the verge 
of going rather far,” answered his wife. 
“It just shows how careful one ought to 
be! Happily, there is no great harm 
done, and nothing will be easier than 
ad to let him drop out of our visiting- 
ist.” 

But General Moore, who was an honest 
and kind-hearted old gentleman, did not 
quite like this cynical suggestion. “Is 
there any occasion for that?” he asked. 
“T would rather not turn my back upon 
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the poor fellow now that he is down; and, 
after all, how do we know that he ever 
thought of Susie or she of him? It seems 
to me that Claughton is a good deal more 
dangerous.” 

“J don’t think Captain Claughton can 
be called exactly dangerous,” answered 
Mrs. Moore musingly. “It appears that 
he has some money of his own, and I am 
told that his elder brother, who is unmar- 
ried, is subject to epileptic fits. Of course 
I don’t want to turn my back upon poor 
Mr. Musgrave ; let him come and dine, if 
you like. All I stipulate for is that he 
shall only be asked on dinner-party nights. 

Thus the general felt at liberty to be 
amicable and hearty when his young friend 
accosted him, and, after offering his con- 
dolences, did not hesitate to add: “ What 
are you doing next Thursday? We have 
one or two people coming to dine with us, 
and should be delighted to see you, if 
you’re not engaged.” 

Fred gladly accepted the invitation and 
betook himself to Cromwell Road on the 
appointed evening; but the opportunity 
thus afforded him of exchanging a few 
words with Susie—it was only a few 
words that he was permitted to address to 
her, and these were spoken in the pres- 
ence of witnesses — was productive of no 
great increase in his happiness. It oc- 
curred to him that he would hardly have 
been asked to the house if the risk of his 
ensnaring Miss Moore’s affections had 
been thought worth taking into account, 
and he was hampered by a feeling that 
any such attempt would be rather dishon- 
orable. Hence he had an awkward and 
constrained manner during the few min- 
utes that he spent with her, and she cer- 
tainly did not seem desirous of prolong- 
ing the conversation. He came to the 
conclusion— which was a sensible one 
enough, so far as it went—that he had 
better create something like an assured 
position for himself before he tried to 
stand upon his former footing as regarded 
Susie; but this did not prevent him from 
feeling a good deal aggrieved by her pres- 
ent attitude of apparent indifference. 

However, he set to work with might and 
main upon his play, as to the conclusion 
of which there was in truth no great hurry, 
since he was assured that it could not pos- 
sibly be produced that year. The come- 
dietta which he had already written, and 
which had been tolerably successful as a 
lever de rideau, had now been withdrawn, 
and the profits which he had derived from 
itin the shape of royalties had not been 
magnificent. The proprietor and manager 
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of the theatre at which it had been per- 
formed was very civil and encouraging, 
was quite open to consider the more am- 
bitious forthcoming play, and said that, 
should it prove suitable, he would be glad 
to make a more liberal arrangement with 
Mr. Musgrave than he had been able to 
do in the previous instance. Only he 
could not under any circumstances under- 
take to promise that the first representa- 
tion should take place for another six or 
nine months. That was tantamount to 
saying that Fred could not hope to obtain 
any return from it, either in the way of 
money or of fame, for at least a twelve- 
month; and in a twelvemonth there is 
more than enough time for a disengaged 
young lady to marry a Life Guardsman. 

From all this it resulted that during the 
month of June, while haymakers were busy 
in the country, and matrons and maids 
were as busily making metaphorical hay 
in London after the time-honored fashion 
which never changes, and Susie Moore 
was dancing to her heart’s content, and 
young men were disporting themselves 
and losing their money at Ascot and else- 
where, Fred Musgrave carried about a 
mourntul face above his broad shoulders. 
Is anybody really very sorry when one of 
his acquaintances is balked of a fortune? 
The very rich perhaps may be —for rea- 
sons which it is needless to specify, most 
of us have a difficulty in entering into the 
feelings of the very rich — but with the 
possible exception of that small minority, 
men do not seem to feel much sympathy 
with such disappointments ; and it may be 
noticed that there is a general disposition 
to regard them as having been in some 
way or other deserved. Some of Fred’s 
friends said it was “an awful sell” for 
him, and laughed (because, as everybody 
knows, there is nothing in the world so 
mirth-provoking as an awful sell); others 
thought him a very lucky beggar to have 
got ten thousand down; the unanimous 
verdict of them all was that he did not face 
adversity bravely. 

Let us hope that they would have been 
less hard upon him if they had known 
what the loss of 200,000/7. meant in his 
case. From time to time he met Susie 
Moore, but these meetings were most un- 
satisfactory. They never lasted for more 
than a minute or two; she had the air of 
wishing to avoid them, and her demeanor 
oad become distinctly formal and chilling 
—far more so than that of her parents, 
who were always friendly and pleased to 
see the young man, and very anxious to 
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hear whether his cousin had arrived yet. | 


| Relations may not be an altogether un- 
| mixed blessing, yet in times of trial one 
naturally turns to one’s own kith and kin 
for sympathy; and some idea of the lone- 
liness from which Fred was now suffering 
may be:gathered from the fact that he had 
begun to look forward with impatience to 
the arrival of the highly inconvenient 
cousin, who was the sole surviving repre- 
sentative of the Musgrave family besides 
himself, 

That lady reached London a few days 
earlier than Mr. Breffit had calculated that 
she could do, and lost no time in calling 
upon him at his place of business in Bed- 
ford Row. The first thing that struck him 
when she had been ushered into his pres- 
ence was that she was very pretty, and the 
next was that she was remarkably well- 
dressed. Lawyers get into the habit of 
noticing details, and some of them — little 
as one might suppose it to look at them 
—really know the difference between a 
well-dressed and an expensively dressed 
woman. The materials of which Mrs. 
Fenton’s mourning was composed were not 
costly ; but there could be no doubt that 
she had good taste, and that she was ac- 
quainted not only with the prevailing 
fashion, but with that variety of it which is 
affected by the select few. Mr. Breffit 
had not supposed that civilization in the 
southern hemisphere had reached such a 
pitch of refinement, and he knew that Mrs. 
Fenton could not possibly have bought 
her clothes ready-made at any shop in 
London. 

While his sharp eyes were thus taking 
note of externals he was shaking hands 
with her, hoping she had had a pleasant 
voyage, inquiring whether she had found 
tolerably comfortable quarters in London, 
and getting her seated in the clients’ 
chair. His own chair was fixed upon a 
pivot. He gave ita half-turn, so that he 
sat sideways to the writing-table and fac- 
ing his visitor. Then he threw one leg 
over the other, placed his elbows upon the 
arms of the chair, rested his chin upon 
his folded hands, and said, — 

“ Well, Mrs. Fenton, I must congratu- 
late you upon your good fortune. I need 
hardly tell you that it has come as some- 
thing of a surprise to those who knew your 
poor father.” 

“ And to me too,” answered Mrs. Fen- 
ton (she had a singularly musical voice, he 
noticed). ‘*Sometimes 1 used to hope 
that he might perhaps have forgiven me ; 
but I never thought of his leaving his 
‘money to me. I dare say I ought to have 
written; and yet { doubt even now 
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whether he would have answered me if I | 
had.” 

Mr. Breffit shook his head. “In all 
probability he would not. There is no 
harm in my telling you that I have drawn 
up more than one will for him, and under 
none of them, except the last, which he 
signed on the very day of his death, would 
you have received more than an insignifi- 
cant legacy.” 

Mrs. Fenton looked rather sorry for a 
moment, but a smile broke out upon her 
lips as she said, “ Well, at any rate, he 
must have forgiven me at the last; and I 
think that in his heart he must always 
have cared a little for me, though I was 
such a bad daughter to him. He never 
liked to let people see what he felt.” 

Mr. Breffit shook his head once more. 
It was, perhaps, rather cruel to deprive a 
daughter of this pious belief in her father’s 
repressed love, but then Mr. Breffit’s sym- 
pathies were not with Mrs. Fenton, in 
spite of her pretty face; and he thought 
she ought to be very well satisfied with 
having inherited a fortune which she had 
fairly forfeited. ‘To tell you the truth,” 
answered he bluntly, “I doubt whether 
the dean’s last will was prompted so much 
by paternal affection as by avuncular 
spite. His nephew, whom he had always 
intended to be his heir, was foolish enough 
to offend him, and he was not the man to 
let any offence, however venial, go un- 
punished.” 

“ His nephew?” repeated Mrs. Fenton 
with raised eyebrows ; “who would that 
be, I wonder?” 

“Mr. Frederick Musgrave, the only son 
of the dean’s only brother. You will, 
perhaps, remember that the dean had a 
brother.” 

She made a sign of assent. “I have 
heard of him, but I never saw him. He 
was a rich merchant. My father thought 
that he had lowered himself by engaging 
in trade of any kind, and so they were not 
on speaking terms.” 

“ Exactly. Well, Mr. Thomas Mus- 
grave died a bankrupt, and your father 
adopted the orphan, who was then a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen, and is nowa young 
man of six or seven and twenty. Very 
unfortunately for him, he recently took 
it into his head that he had a talent for 
dramatic composition, and employed him- 
self in writing plays instead of trying to 
obtain a practice at the bar, as his uncle 
wished him to do. The consequence is 
that he now finds himself with a capital of 
10,000/. instead of the 200,000/. which he 
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“Oh, poor fellow!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Fenton impulsively. And then, after a 
pause, “Is he a nice young man?” 

“In my humble opinion he is a very 
nice young man,” replied the lawyer, smil- 
ing. 

Mrs. Fenton looked down for a moment 
or two at the pearl-grey Suéde gloves 
which fitted her little hands so perfectly. 
When she raised her eyes there was a 
look of appeal and doubt in:them which 
might have softened the heart of any law- 
yer in Bedford Row. Her eyes were of 
that uncertain blue color which can hardly 
be called beautiful in itself, but which 
varies in sympathy with health or emotion, 
and which, in those rare cases when it is 
seen in combination with dark eyelashes, 
is certainly attractive. Mrs, Fenton’s eye- 
lashes were both dark and long. 

“Mr. Breffit,” said she, “do you think 
I ought to take all this money from my 
cousin?” 

“ My dear madam,” said Mr. Breffit, for 
he was a little touched, and he did not 
choose her to think that he was touched, 
“Tama solicitor; I am not the pope, and 
I have no pretensions to adjudicate upon 
matters of conscience. As a solicitor, 
however, I may say that you cannot help 
taking what is legally yours.” 

“But I may part with what is legally 
mine.” 

* You can execute a deed of gift, no 
doubt. No doubt also your cousin would 
decline to accept such a gift. Still, you 
might try.” 

There was a rather long pause, during 
which Mrs. Fenton cast down her eyes 
once more, while the lawyer smiled a little 
cynically. But all the cynicism was 
shamed out of him when she began to 
speak again, because her voice trembled, 
and it was evident that the tears were not 
very far off. 

“I feelas if I ought to give the money 
up,” she exclaimed; “and yet it is hard 
— I suppose you can’t imagine how hard 
it is!’ My husband, as I dare say you 
know, was a music-master; and while he 
lived, his profession, which he carried on 
first in New Zealand and then at Sydney, 
brought us in just enough to keep us go- 
ing ; “but he had a long and expensive ‘ill- 
ness, and when he died 1 was left very 
nearly destitute. Everybody tells me that 
I might have made a great deal of money 
by my voice if only it had been a little 
more powerful; but unluckily it is not a 
strong voice, and so I have had to earn 
what I could by giving lessons and some- 
times singing at concerts. Upon the 
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whole, I have been moderately successful ; 
still, I have saved next to nothing, and 
always I have had before me the spectre 
of a poverty-stricken old age. You may 
guess what my feelings were when I heard 
so unexpectedly that I was a rich woman. 
And now it seems that I cannot become 
rich without, in a sort of way, defrauding 
somebody else. Won’t you advise me, 
Mr. Breffit? I don’t know that I shall 
take your advice if you tell me that I 
ought to resign everything to my cousin, 
because it would be so dreadful to have 
come all this way only to be disappointed 
at last. But— but I should be very glad 
if you could tell me that I am not bound to 
do so.” 

There was a candor and a pathos and 
even a touch of suppressed humor in this 
which fairly vanquished Mr. Breffit, who 
burst out laughing. 

“ My dear young lady,” said he, “ you 
must not distress yourself with such 
quixotic scruples. I don’t mind owning 
to you that I think Fred has been hardly 
dealt with. Sti!l he is a young man and 
can work for himself, and he has 10,0007, 
And, after all, you are your father’s daugh- 
ter. By the way, you will have to prove 
that you are your father’s daughter.” 

He had meant to make this announce- 
ment in a very different tone, but now he 
was ready to give any assistance in his 
power to the !ady whom, a short time 
before, he would aave been only too de- 
lighted to embarrass. Probably, how- 
ever, he would not in any case have suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing her, for she an- 
swered composedly, — 

“Yes, all my friends in Sydney warned 
me about that. My case is such a pecul- 
iar one, all my relations, except this 
cousin whom I never saw, being dead — 
and I suppose also all, or almost all, of 
those who knew me at Oxford when I 
was a girl. And indeed,” she added, with 
a smile and a sigh, “I don’t believe any 
of them would recognize me. Twelve 
years have changed me from a child into 
a middle-aged woman.” 

With her fair hair, which was arranged 
in clusters of curls over her broad, low 
forehead, with her clear complexion and 
her childish blue eyes, she looked about 
five-and-twenty, and Mr. Breffit, in an un- 
wonted access of gallantry, felt impelled 
to say as much. 


She laughed. “I someimes think that 


I do look ridiculously young,” she said. 
“It is odd that I should, for I have had a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety, and I 
was thirty on my last birthday. But I 
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have a way of looking on the bright side 
of things; perhaps that is what has pre- 
served me from wrinkles so far.” 

She had brought a small hand-bag with 
her, which she now opened, taking out of 
ita bundle of papers. “I was told,” said 
she, “that these would be sufficient to 
establish my identity, and some of the 
people who were kind to me at Sydney 
thought I might like to show you letters 
from them. Here they are, if you will 
look through them.” 

Mr. Breffit took the documents handed 
to him and ran his eye over them. There 
was a copy of her marriage certificate, 
and there were papers relating to the 
death and burial of William Fenton at 
Sydney ; also there were three or four let- 
ters in unsealed envelopes from persons 
of unquestionable position and authority 
in New South Wales. The lawyer read 
these letters quickly, mumbling out their 
contents half aloud. The first was from 
the governor of the colony. 

“** Very happy to be able to render this 
small service to Mrs. Fenton, whose ac- 
quaintance it was a pleasure to me to 
make soon after my arrival here. Al- 
though ignorant of her family history ” — 
h’m, h’m ! — ‘that she is the widow of the 
late Mr. William Fenton, who died three 
years ago in this place — matter of fact — 
documentary proof easily obtained.’ Ah! 
and this is from a bishop, I see. ‘Ad- 
mirable talent, irreproachable private life, 
industry and courage above all praise.’ 
Not much to the point, but kindly meant, 
no doubt. And here we have a judge. 
‘Should have no difficulty in proving her 
title to the estate. May mention that her 
relationship to the testator has been long 
known to my wife and daughters, though 
by her wish not generally spoken of ’— 
h’m h’m! Well, Mrs. Fenton, I think you 
were quite right to provide yourself with 
these letters.” 

“ Will they do?” 

“Eh? Oh, well, they are evidence. 
Not, of course, conclusive evidence; but 
I imagine that no one is very likely to 
dispute your claim. Let me see; you 
would hardly recollect your uncle, Sir 
James Le Breton, who is one of your fa- 
ther’s executors. He was in India, I 
think, until after the time of your mar- 
riage.” 

“Yes, I fancy so. 
never came to Oxford.” 

“But you will remember the other ex- 
ecutor — the master of All Saints,” 

“ Of course I do — dear old man! 
so he is still alive?” 


At all events, he 
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“Yes; and I think it would be as well 
for you to see him.” 

“T should like it of all things. Might 
I run down to Oxford to-morrow, do you 
think? And would you write him a line 
to say that I am coming?” 

Mr. Breffit replied that he would do so. 

“And then there is my cousin. Oh, 
dear! I shan’t like seeing him at all; it 
will make me feel so horribly ashamed of 
myself! Perhaps I might wait a few days 
before facing him.” 

She rose and looked as if she would 
like to say something more, but could not 
screw up her courage sufficiently to say it. 
Mr. Breffit divined what that something 
was, and with graceful tact anticipated 
her. 

*“ No doubt,” said he, “it would be con- 
venient to you to have a little ready money. 
If you will allow me to supply your wants 
until the necessary formalities have been 
gone through, I shall feel muck honored.” 

“] have over a hundred pounds left,” 
answered Mrs. Fenton simply. “ Thank 
you very much for your kindness, but I 
needn’t trouble you yet. However, I con- 
fess that I was going to ask you whether 
I should have to wait long for my inher- 
itance.” 

‘Oh, we won’t let you starve,” answered 
the lawyer, laughing; “you may make 
your mind quite easy as to that.” 

So she thanked him once more, and, 
after giving him her address, took her 
leave. 

When she had departed Mr. Breffit 
stretched out his legs, threw himself back 
in his chair, and said aloud, — 

“I know what I should do if I were 
Master Fred —I should marry that 
woman.” 

After all, it was not such an impossible 
solution of the difficulty, and, being a man 
of much natural kindness of heart, he 
rubbed his hands and chuckled over the 
idea for some minutes before he reverted 
to business. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. FENTON, as the discriminating 
reader may have gathered from the fore- 
going account of her interview with Mr. 
Breffit, was a woman of quick emotions 
and varying moods. The distress and 
compunction which she had manifested at 
one period of that interview had been 
quite genuine; but this phase of feeling 
had soon passed away, and when she 
reached the hotel in Albemarle Street, at 
which she was staying, she was in the 
highest of spirits. 
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The establishment in question, which 
had been recommended to her by no less 
a person than the governor of New South 
Wales, was as good a one of its kind as 
could be found in London; and although 
that may not be very extravagant praise, 
it certainly implies an extravagant scale 
of charges. But one of the great advan- 
tages of possessing a fortune of 200,000/. 
is that this enables one to rise superior 
to such considerations and to pay ten 
shillings for a small dish of strawberries 
without wincing. Mrs. Fenton had straw- 
berries with her luncheon and laughed 
delightedly at the thought that it really 
would not much matter if they cost her a 
sovereign each. The sitting-room which 
she occupied could not be called luxu- 
rious ; but she knew that the daily price of 
it would be rather more than double the 
weekly rental that she had been accus- 
tomed to pay in Sydney, and this knowl- 
edge invested its rather shabby furniture 
with a halo of glory in her eyes. Her jo 
in her newly acqui-ed wealth was childish 
and undignified no doubt ; but it was also 
very natural, and by means of a slight 
effort one may manage to sympathize with 
it. If we ourselves have never felt the 
anxiety, the misery, and the degradation 
of extreme poverty, we ought not to have 
much difficulty in understanding what 
these are. It is a humiliating fact — but 
a fact it is, and, like all facts, it had better 
be acknowledged —that the poor of this 
world are despised. Let the reader imag- 
ine areigning sovereign slapping him on 
the back, and then let him endeavor to 
picture to himself what his feelings would 
be if his music-master were to greet him in 
the same kindly and familiar fashion. One 
may venture respectfully to doubt whether, 
in the latter case, he would resent that 
liberty any the less if the music-master 
in question happened to be a gentleman 
by birth. Music-masters and music-mis- 
tresses must order themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters (that is, to 
those who pay them), and for a long time 
Mrs. Fenton had been ordering herself 
lowly and reverently to people of whom a 
great many were, to tell the truth, as vul- 
gar asthey were rich. Perhaps, under all 
the circumstances, a little exultation may 
be forgiven her. 

When she had finished her luncheon, 
she ordered a brougham and drove to sev- 
eral houses in fashionable quarters, where 
she left cards and letters of introduction 
with which she had been provided by 
some of her Sydney friends ; for although 
she had been poor, she was possessed of 
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gifts which had won popularity for her, | old city before the train stopped and she 


and inevery one of these letters stress was 
laid upon the circumstance that she had a 
perfectly exquisite voice. In an over- 
grown society like that of London it is 
well that new-comers should have some 
special claim or other upon notice ; though, 
to be sure, an income of 8,o00/. a year or 
thereabouts might almost suffice to launch 
a deaf-mute. The remainder of the after- 
noon Mrs. Fenton devoted to shopping, 
an occupation which, for the time being, 
completely satisfied her soul. Her taste 
and her imagination were alike admirable, 
and never in all her life until now had it 
been possible for her to give a free reign 
to both. She did not hurry herself; she 
had a good look round and made a careful 
selection; also she gave orders which 
were received with the respect to which 
their magnitude entitled them. When at 
length she reached home, pleasantly tired, 
she did not feel the want of a companion, 
as many people would have done. Of late 
years her life had been necessarily lonely, 
and before her widowhood a great part of 
it had been spent with one whose compan- 
ionship was by no means agreeable at all 
times; now she was quite contented to 
curl herself up in an armchair and to keep 
on murmuring luxuriously, “I am rich — 
Iam rich —I am rich!” 

Nothing that appertains to this world 
can confer happiness upon any mortal for 
more than a limited time; but the mere 
consciousness of being rich was enough 
to make Mrs. Fenton perfectly happy 
throughout that afternoon and evening and 
to send her rejoicing to bed. For some 
reason or other, this mood did not survive 
the night. She brought a poor appetite 
down to her early breakfast the next 
morning, and it was with a rather de- 
pressed and weary air that she drove to 
the Paddington station and took her ticket 
for Oxford. When all is said and done, 
money, immense though its power appears 
to be, can only shield its possessors from 
a small class of sufferings and misfortunes. 
That small class, it is true, includes great 
sufferings and great misfortunes; still 
there are others against which wealth af- 
fords no protection whatever ; and perhaps 
it was of these that Mrs. Fenton was 
thinking as she sat in the railway-carriage, 
gazing pensively out of the window at the 
sunny landscape which she did not see. 

Not until the spire of St. Mary’s and the 
dome of the Bodleian came into view did 
she rouse herself from her abstraction; 
and then there was only time to cast an 
eager, searching glance at the beautiful 








had to get out upon the platform. A por- 
ter called a hansom for her and, to his in- 
tense astonishment, received half-a-crown 
for his trouble. Mrs. Fenton laughed at 
his open mouth and round eyes; it was so 
delicious to feel that half-a-crown was of 
no more consequence to her than a penny. 

This trifling incident had the effect of 
raising her spirits, and she sighed no 
longer while she was being driven through 
the streets and past buildings of which 
the foundation-stone had not been laid in 
the days when Miss Musgrave had scan- 
dalized the whole place by eloping with 
her music-master. Twelve years work 
many transformations even in Oxford ; 
but for a much longer period than that 
there has been no perceptible alteration 
in the aspect of the venerable college of 
All Saints, where Mrs. Fenton was pres- 
ently set down. The master was at home, 
she was informed; so she gave her card 
to the butler, who admitted her, and was 
shown into a dim, lofty library which 
smeit of the bindings of old books, and 
had oriel windows, looking out upon a 
shady lawn. She was not kept waiting 
long. While she was gazing at the grass 
and the trees and thinking how marvel- 
lously green they were, and how unlike 
anything in Australia, a tall, stooping old 
man entered, towards whom she advanced, 
holding out both her hands. 

“ Don’t you know me?” she cried. 

“ Well, well!” said Dr. Drysdale, tak- 
ing her hands; “and so this is my poor 
little Laura Musgrave! No, my dear, no, 
indeed; I don’t think I should have known 
you. You are much changed — much 
changed !” 

“You are not,” she returned; “ you 
aren’t changed a bit. You don’t look a 
year older.” 

“Oh, I am older,” said the master of 
All Saints, smiling; “ but then I was an 
old man already when you went away, 





whereas you were a little girlk Now you 
are 

“ A woman who is a long way past her 
prime.” 


“IT wasn’t going to say that; I was going 
to say a very beautiful and fashionable- 
looking lady. At my age one is allowed 
to say such things.” 

He had led her to the light and was still 
holding her hands, while he looked down 
kindly at her upturned face ; but now she 
drew away from him, with an impatient 
jerk of her shoulders and a grimace. 

*‘T hate to be spoken to in that way 
she exclaimed. “I have learnt to dress 
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myself properly ; but of course I am not | 
beautiful. And I am thirty.” 

The old man broke into a low laugh. 
* Ah, Laura, Laura!” said he, “ you are 
not so much changed as I| thought you 
were, after all. You never liked flattery 
or believed that anybody who paid you 
compliments could be sincere. You used 
to shrug your shoulders and stamp your 
foot at me just like that when I told you 
that you would some day have a voice 
which would astonish the world.” 

“ Well,” she returned, “I was right and 
you were wrong. My voice has been de- 
veloped as far as it will go, and the world 
hasn’t been in the least astonished. Still, 
such as it is, it has kept me alive. Ever 
since my husband died I have supported 
myself by giving lessons and sometimes 
singing at concerts. But for that, I dare 
say I should have starved.” 

Dr. Drysdale looked sorry and a little 
ashamed. ‘“ Why did you never write to 
your father, my dear?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“You know it would have been useless. 
He never forgave any one.” 

“ I don’t think we can be quite sure of 
that. At all events, he has given convinc- 
ing proof that he forgave you.” 

Mrs. Fenton shook her head. “I 
thought so at first, but Mr. Breffit unde- 
ceived me. He named me as his heiress 
because there was nobody else to name 
except my cousin, and he happened to be 
displeased with my cousin at the time. 
When I heard about this cousin and how 
badly he had been treated I felt as if I 
ought to give up all the money to him and 
disappear again.” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Dr. Drys- 
dale, “ that would be a very strong meas- 
ure to take. You didn’t say so, I hope.” 

“I believe I did say so, but that isn’t 
the same thing as doingit. Tel! me about 
this cousin of mine. Is he dreadfully dis- 
appointed ? ” 

Dr. Drysdale smiled. ‘“ To the best of 
my belief Fred has expressed no disap- 
pointment,” he answered ; “I am not pre- 
pared to say that he hasn’t felt any. At 
any rate, I am sure he would be the first 
to admit that your claim is a stronger one 
than his, and that substantial justice has 
been done. For my own part, I am in- 
clined to believe that a young man is bet- 
ter off with a small fortune than with a 
large one; the workers are always the 
happiest men.” 

“Then you think that I shall not really 
be doing him an injury by taking the 
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money from him?” she asked eagerly. 
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“In the first place, my dear, you are 
not taking it from him, because it is not 
his and cannot be made his. Perhaps it 
would have been better if your father had 
told him that he must not count upona 
doubtful succession, but that can’t be 
helped now. He has an income upon 
which he can very well live, and it rests 
with him to increase it by his own exer- 
tions. He really is not very much to be 
pitied.” 

Mrs. Fenton said no more upon the 
subject. By Dr. Drysdale’s request she 
lunched with him, and they had a long and 
pleasant chat over bygone days. 

“TI hardly know whether there are any 
old friends of yours here whom you would 
care to see,” the master said, when they 
had strolled out into the garden. ‘“ Death 
has been busy among us. My poor wife 
was taken from me, as I dare say you 
know, nine years ago, and many others 
have gone since. Still there are a few re- 
maining.” And he mentioned the names 
of some of them. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fenton, “I recollect 
them all, but they wouldn’t recollect me. 
I was only a gawky schoolgirl in those 
days, and ladies never came to our house, 
you know.” 

In truth, the dean of St. Cyprian’s had 
regarded women with supreme contempt, 
nor had he ever disguised his sentiments 
in their presence. His daughter he had 
looked upon as a mere child, and had not 
thought it necessary to provide her with 
associates of her own sex. 

“ You were the only friend I had in Ox- 
ford,” Mrs. Fenton went on. “Do you 
remember how I used to come and sing 
to you sometimes, and how fond you were 
of ‘Il segreto per esser felice’? I sing 
it still, only not in the old way.” 

They were opposite the open windows 
of the disused drawing-room. She stepped 
in abruptly, threw open the piano, seated 
herself before it and, in a singularly sweet 
mezzo-soprano voice, give a brilliant ren- 
dering of the operatic air which she had 
mentioned, while Dr. Drysdale kept time 
with head and hands. 

*“ No, indeed!” said he when she had 
finished ; “that is not the old way. You 
have marvellously improved, my dear, and 
et ” 

“And yet you like the old way best? 
Well, then, here it is for you.” 

And now she repeated her performance 
in a very different style, altering the pitch 
of her voice a little, affecting a difficulty 
with the high notes and stumbling from 
time to time over the accompaniment. 








The old man laughed. “ You take me 
back,” he said, “you take me back. I 
could have fancied myself a dozen years 
younger. Well, I’m glad you haven't for- 
gotten old times, Laura, though I hope 
the new times will be happier for you than 
the old.” 

He thought it his duty to give her a 
little lecture on the deceitfulness of riches 
and the responsibilities which belong to 
those who possess them. He was a very 
simple, kind-hearted, and honest old man, 
and what he said was so true that nobody 
could resent it. Mrs. Fenton shaded her 
face with her hand while he was talking, 
and when she looked up there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I wish I were 
a good woman! I should like to be — I 
suppose everybody would. But it seems 
so easy for some people to be good and 
so difficult for others !” 

She cried a little as she said good- 
bye to the worthy master of All Saints, 
who made her promise to come to see 
him again, and she shed a few tears on 
her way down to the station; but when 
she entered the railway-carriage she shook 
her shoulders and set her lips firmly. 
“ All this is sentimental nonsense,” she 
said aloud, “and I can’t afford to be sen- 
timental. I must keep what I have got. 
After all, it is a thousand times more val- 
uable to me than it would be tohim. Be- 
sides, I shouldn’t wonder if it was true 
that young men are none the better off for 
being rich.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. 


BY W. W. STORY. 


Belton. | forgot to bring you a book 
which I had laid aside expressly. 

Mallett. 1 thought you never forgot 
anything. 

Bel. | forget everything — that is, every- 
thing that I wish to remember I forget, 
and what I wish to forget I remember. 

Mal. Would you give up what you re- 
member for what you have forgotten? 

Bel, 1 should know a great deal more, 
certainly; and yet I am not ready to agree 
to any such proposition. I should not 


like to lose what I have; and who knows 
what would come up in its stead of rub- 
bish and rottenness ? 

Mal. \f I should confine my question 
to literary memory, of knowledge derived | 
from books, I don’t know that I should 
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not gladly accept it. But perhaps it is 
better as itis. Great memories often en- 
cumber the mind with a quantity of useless 
trash. Yet I should like to have my library 
in my memory rather than on my shelves. 
Walter Savage Landor told me that after 
he had read a book, he gave it away on 
principle — “for if I know I am to put it 
on my shelf to refer to, I shall not fix it in 
my memory; but if I know while I am 
reading it that as soon as it is read it will 
be taken away, I am sure to keep all that 
I want.” 

Bel. Ah! but he must have had a re- 
markable memory to be able to do that. 

Mal. He had; and in his old age he 
was furious if he did not remember at 
once any passage of a book, or any name, 
or date, and would immediately begin to 
abuse himself, crying out in his sharp, 
high voice, “God bless my soul! I am 
losing my mind; | am getting old;” and 
then the name or date or passage would 
come in the midst of his vituperation of 
himself, and he would calmly go on as if 
nothing had happened. He was the most 
impatient man I ever saw with himself. 

Bel. And with others too, as I have 
heard. 

Mal. Yes, he was very irritable, but 
very good company when he chose —a 
man of the most violent impulses, and also 
of the most generous ones. He was one 
of the best Latin scholars of his day ; and 
once when I was saying to him how ad- 
mirable I thought his “ Imaginary Conver- 
sations ” were, he interrupted me, saying, 
“T know how to write Latin —I am sure 
of that; but Iam not sure of my English.” 
To which all I could say. was, that I 
should be satisfied if I could write as good 
English. As for his Latin, possibly Cicero 
would have found more faults in it than we 
in his English. 

Bel. His style is wonderfully clear, 
close, and transparent, but perhaps a little 
cold. 

Mal. Perhaps; but it 1s very pure and 
solid English, almost like a crystal block ; 
and his figures are cut in it like intaglios 
ina gem. When he stayed with me, he 
used to get up at daybreak; and many a 
time I have seen him long before break- 
fast, when he was past eighty, writing 
Latin verses. 

Bel. Latin is a language whose charm 
increases as we grow older. Few relish 
it in youth. We want something with 
more fire and effervescence in it. But its 
dignity, breadth, stateliness, and compres- 
sion suit the steadier and calmer tastes of 
old age. 
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Mal. Perhaps so. I know it bored me 
enough when I was young. But to go 
back to Landor. My friend X. had many 
amusing and some pathetic reminiscences 
of him. He told me, among other things, 
that Landor was very fond of epigrams, 
and often vented in this form his partic- 
ular spite against persons who offended 
him. One day, he said, he came to him 
with an odd smile, holding out a paper, 
saying, “Read that; it is on my wife. 
Ha! ha!” It ran thus, if I remember 
rightly, — 


Out of his paradise an angel once drove 
Adam; 

From mine a devil drove me—thank you, 
madam. 


Bel. A pleasant compliment to one’s 
wife. 

Mal. That is just what I said, but he 
answered: “Oh, but perhaps she de- 
served it; at all events, from his point of 
view, for, in fact, she did drive him out of 
his paradise at Fiesole. It was a painful 
story. Landor had published at Bath a 
bitter lampoon on a lady, who brought an 
action against him for libel; and he was 
cast in it, and sentenced to pay £1,000 
damages. Being quite a child as far as 
regards business matters and practical 
knowledge of the world, he thought that he 
could avoid the payment of this sum by 
making over all his property of every kind 
to his wife and children. So he took this 
step, had all the necessary papers drawn 
up, and signed, sealed, and delivered, and 
off he went to his family, who were living 
at his villa at Fiesole. Here he arrived 
and spent some months, not, I fear, mak- 
ing himself particularly agreeable, and 
forgetting that the villa was no longer his, 
since he had conveyed it to his wife, when, 
one hot summer day toward noon, his 
wife and children turned him out of doors, 
with some fifteen pauls in his pocket, on 
the burning highway, and told him to be 
off, and. never to come back. He was 
then past eighty ; and he wandered down 
to Florence, a broken-down, poor, house- 
less old man. There straying aimlessly 
about the hot streets, exhausted and ill, 
he had the fortune to meet Mr. Robert 
Browning, who was to him a good angel, 
and who took him under his protection, 
and did everything he could to make him 
comfortable and happy. Shortly after 
this Browning brought him to me at Siena, 
and a more pitiable sight I never saw. It 
was the case of old Lear over again; and 
when he descended from his carriage, with 
his sparse white hair streaming out, and 
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tottered into my house, dazed in intellect 
with all he had suffered, I felt as if he 
were really Lear come back again. In a 
short time, however, he recovered his 
spirits and vigor, and was, during all the 
time he stayed with me, a most interesting 
and courteous guest. Some time I will 
tell you more about all this, but it is not 
the time now. His memory was nearly as 
strong as ever, and his conversation orig- 
inal, clever, and sometimes very bitter. 
He told many a good story, and gave 
many a sharp slash at others. To me and 
mine he was ever most kind and gentle.” 

Bel. It is a terrible story, as you say. 
He was a remarkable man, but born out 
of his century. Literary and cultivated 
men will always value his waitings, but 
they will never be popular. 

Mal. 1 do not know that popularity is 
any truc test of merit. 

Bel. Perhaps not, — immediate popu- 
larity certainly not. It is astonishing 
how many reputations that flash up like 
rockets come down to earth mere sticks, 
Reeds grow fast, and oaks slowly. An 
author who catches the taste of the day 
does not often catch the taste of the cen- 
tury. Landor was happy, too, in selecting 
the form of “Imaginary Conversations ” 
between distinguished men of different 
ages and opinions. None other would 
have so well suited his mind, and brought 
into such perfect play his wide knowledge 
of men and books. His mind had a ten- 
dency, after a time, to run off any one 
direct track of thought into paradox and 
contradiction; and the form he selected 
gave scope to this peculiarity, without 
weakening the force of his views. These 
“Imaginary Conversations ” abound with 
noble arguments and thoughts, worthy of 
the characters of those into whose mouth 
they are put, and I read them with great 
pleasure as well as profit. 

Mal. His poems are generally cold and 
classical both in subject and style, and 
want the fire of passion and imagination. 
But some of the smaller ones are most 
happy in their turns of thought and ex- 
pression, — as this, for instance : — 


I strove with none, for none were worth the 
strife ; 

Nature I loved, and after Nature Art. 

I warmed both hands before the fire of Life: 

It fades, and I am ready to depart. 


Bel. He always grudged the shell 
Wordsworth stole, he said, from him. 

Mail. \t is curious to compare these two 
passages, as showing the difference be- 
tween the two minds. Do you remember 
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them? 

do. 
Bel. Landor’s are in his poem of “ Ge- 

bir,” and run, if I recollect right, thus : — 


Pray recall them to me if you 


But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace-porch, where, when un- 
yoked, 

Its chariot-wheel stands midway in the ‘wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens! — then apply 

Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abode, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 


Here Landor stops. His image leads to 
no reflection beyond itself. But with 
Wordsworth it is only an illustration to 
the thought which follows it. He says: — 


I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely — and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from 

within 
Were heard —sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith. 


Mal. It may be that Landor’s verses 
suggested the image to Wordsworth, but 
one should not be too sure even of this. 
Such coincidences are common, where 
neither is indebted to the other. 

Bel. Landor had no question on the 
subject, and he thought Wordsworth ought 
to have given himcredit for it. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Wordsworth had not 
read “ Gebir,” and with care. 

Mal. Landor did not easily forget nor 
forgive. He always owed Wordsworth a 
little grudge for something or other that he 
had said or done; and though he praised 
some of his poems highly, there were 
others, especially the long ones, which he 
decreed as very dull. “And so 1 told 
Wordsworth,” he said to me. 

Bel. Ay; poets are generally severe 
judges of other contemporary poets. I 
am afraid there is always a little jealousy 
which distorts their judgment of each 
other. 

Mail. Landor told me once that he had 
a discussion with Wordsworth about By- 
ron. “And what is your opinion of his 
poetry?” asked Wordsworth. “A poet 
of not a large imagination,” began Landor. 
“oe” “Oh!” interrupted Words- 
worth, “ I knew you could not like him — 
and yet people will praise him. He is no 
poet.” 





“Ah! but,” said Landor, “he has 
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great poetic energy, though perhaps not 
much imagination.” “He has neither 
imagination nor energy,” retorted Words- 
worth. 

Bel. And yet Byron carried the whole 
world away with him. 

Mal. For a time the Byronic fever 
raged fiercely; but was it more than an 
epidemic of the period ? 

Bel. Most poets are only epidemics of 
the period, — and lucky to be as much as 
that. 

Mal. But to go back to Landor. I 
never knew a man whose friendships and 
dislikes so interfered with his literary 


judgment. One curious instance of this 
I recall. He was a warm friend of the 


present Lord Lytton; and when one of his 
poems (I cannot remember at the moment 
which it was) was first published he was 
very anxious to see and read it, and ex- 
pressed this desire one morning to Mrs, 
Browning. “I have just received a copy,” 
said she, “and I will send it over to you 
at once, before reading it myself.” He 
thanked her and went home, and, in accor- 
dance with her promise, she sent him the 
poem. Nota half-hour elapsed, however, 
before the book was brought back to her 
with no message. She was naturally sur- 
prised ; and when, an hour or two later, he 
called upon her, she asked him if he had 
read it. ‘ Oh, that book you sent me this 
morning! Read it? Good God! who 
could read a book that begins with ‘ But’? 
Not I—not I!” “But,” replied Mrs. 
Browning, “that was Lord Lytton’s new 
book that you wished so to see.” ‘God 
bless me!” he exclaimed; “was it in- 
deed? I had not the least idea of it. 
Pray send it to me again.” She did so, 
and the result was that the next time he 
saw her, he said that “it was the finest 
thing he ever read in his life.” So, too, 
I remember, when he was staying with me 
at Siena, I once lent him, at his earnest 
request, a manuscript poem of my own — 
a longish poem, dramatic in character. 
It was a delightful summer’s afternoon, 
and we were all sitting on our green ter- 
race — some of us painting, some reading, 
some sewing—and Landor sat a little 
apart reading this manuscript. Suddenly, 
when all were silent, he slapped the man- 
uscript down upon his knee, and cried out 
in a high voice, ‘God bless my soul! 
Shakespeare never wrote anything half so 
fine as that.” 

Bel. And what did you do and say? 

Mal. Do? Say? Weall with one ac- 
cord burst into a fit of laughter. What 
could one say? I only tell you this story 
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to show you how his friendships inter- 
fered with his judgment. He even laughed 
himself when we did. Howcould he help 
it? 

Bel. 1 have always heard that Landor 
had a surprising memory. 

Mal. He had. But great as it was, it 
never clogged his originality. Though he 
carried his library in his memory, his in- 
tellect was master of it all. 

Bel. There are very few of whom that 
could be said. Think of carrying one’s 
library in one’s mind, as you say, and hav- 
ing no need to refer to books. 

Mal, There was one person on record 
who literally did that, and he was Char- 
midas the Greek, who, according to Pliny, 
was able to relate by heart the contents of 
any book in his library. But for my own 
part, with all due deference to Pliny, I 
don’t believe it. 

Bel. Ay! but remember that libraries 
were not then what they are now. There 
— comparatively few books to remem- 

er. 

Mal. Were there? I know this is the 
common notion, but it is, I think, a very 
mistaken one. Their libraries, on the 
contrary, were very large — not so large as 
ours, of course, but large enough to make 
such a statement as Pliny’s almost incred- 
ible, if taken literally. However, there 
have been stupendous memories enough 
in ancient and modern times to stagger 
belief, —snch as those of Theodectes and 
Hortensius and Cineas, of whom Cicero 
speaks; and in our later days, Pascal, 
who, it is said, never forgot anything he 
had seen, heard, or thought; and Avi- 
cenna, who repeated by rote the entire 
Koran when he was ten years old; and 
Francis Suarez, who, Strada tells us, had 
the whole of St. Augustine in his memory 
— enough, one would think, to destroy all 
his mental power of digestion ; andjJustus 
Lipsius, who on one occasion offered to 
repeat all the history of Tacitus without 
a mistake on the forfeit of his life ; and in 
our own days, Jedediah Buxton and Ze- 
rah Colburn among others, who had such 
a prodigious power and rapidity of calcu- 
lating in their minds. Colburn, it is said, 
could tell the number of seconds in fifty- 
eight years almost before the question 
could be repeated. 

Bel. The story is told that Jedediah 
Buxton was once taken to the theatre to 
see Garrick, and that he was observed to 
pay an unremitted attention to the great 
actor throughout the play. When he went 
out, his friend, who accompanied him, 


asked him how he had been impressed by | 
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the acting, and Jedediah answered by stat- 
ing the number of words and syllables that 
Garrick had spoken. His mind had been 
interested solely in this enumeration. 

Mal. 1 dare say it was a purely me- 
chanical operation of mind with him, and 
I rather think that with all these great 
memories it isthe same. As I have not 
a good memory, | wish to decry it, out of 
pure envy. I wish I could say that great 
men never have great memories. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not true. The names of 
Pascal, Avicenna, Scaliger, who commit- 
ted to memory the whole of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in three weeks, old Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, whose memory was equally re- 
markable, to say nothing of Cyrus, Hor- 
tensius, Mithridates, are so terribly against 
me that I give up sucha proposition ; and 
I have serious thoughts myself, despite 
its disgusting ingredients, of resorting to 
the learned Grataroli of Bergamo’s recipe 
for improving my own memory. 

Bel, What is that ? 

Mal. He gives several, but one above 
all others as efficacious and comforting to 
the memory. Itis this: to make a mix- 
ture of moles’ fat, calcined human hair, 
cumin, and bears’ grease, and swallow a 
pill of them of about the size of a hazel- 
nut at bedtime. 

Bel. You haven’t any bears’ grease 
with you, have you? That might be ef- 
fective rubbed on the head, and I think 
that Atkinson should know the fact. It 
would serve as a wonderful advertise- 
ment, 

Mal. 1 don’t remember that Grataroli 
advises that exactly, but he does advise 
those who have weak memories to shave 
the head and rub it with fresh butter, and 
to pour castor-oil into the ears; so I should 
suppose the bears’ grease on the head 
would also be efficacious. Bacon, the 
author of Shakespeare (or was Shake- 
speare the author of Bacon ? — one is about 
as probable as the other), also says that 
the roasted brains of hares and hens taken 
in wine have an admirable effect on the 
memory ; and that there are certain nuts 
and flowers, as well as spices, that stimu- 
late the memory, is plain, for Charles of 
Burgundy derived such advantage from a 
certain mixture of these made for him by 
a learned doctor of his court that he paid 
him ten thousand florins for it. 

Bel. There seems to be no nonsense 
too great to be believed in by even great 
men. 

Mal. A smelling-bottle is said to be a 
good reviver of the memory, or anything 
that stimulates the brain, such as carda- 
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mom, cubebs, or anacardina. Yet it is a 
curious fact that even those who habitu- 
ally get intoxicated do not remember bet- 
ter than other persons, as a rule. 

Bel. I suppose with most persons names 
and numbers fade more readily from the 
memory than anything else; and I have 
even known persons who could not, on the 
instant, recall their own names, much less 
those of their friends. 

Mal. Royal memories always surprise 
me. It seems to be a special gift with 
royal personages never to forget faces and 
names. I wish I knew their secret. 

Bel. They cultivate this kind of mem- 
ory assiduously; and this is the secret. 
From their very youth its importance is 
enforced upon them, and they carefully 
train themselves to remember these facts. 
Besides, undoubtedly such faculties, after 
being developed continuously, become he- 
reditary, and are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Mal. Perhaps; and yet in my own case 
this is not true. My father had a very 
remarkable memory, and mine is, to say 
the least, a very treacherous one; at all 
events, I don’t remember in the same way, 
nor do I remember the same kind of 
things. Itis really too bad that one can- 
not inherit the accumulated learning stored 
up by one’s parents, as well as their goods 
and chattels. It can be of comparatively 
little use to them in a future life, what- 
ever that may be, and it seems terrible to 
see it vanish with the breath. 

Bel. One of the most remarkable mem- 
ories of modern days seems to have been 
that of M. de Lacépéde, the well-known 
writer on natural history, who, if we may 
trust the account given by the Count de 
Ségur in his “ Mémoires,” composed and 
corrected his works from beginning to end 
without writing them down. This, says 
the Count de Ségur, M. de Lacépéde him- 
self told him was his habit even to an ad- 
vanced age, and then ensued this conver- 
sation: “ Ah! probably verses?” “No; 
prose.” “What!” I rejoined jocularly ; 
“ your work ‘Sur l’Homme,’ for example?” 
“ Precisely; and to prove it to you, I will, 
if you have time to listen to me, repeat 
the whole of my first volume; and not 
only the original copy, but all the altera- 
tions, all the corrections. I have at this 
moment all the erasures in my mind’s eye, 
and yet I have not yet written a word ; and 
I have almost written the second volume 
in the same manner.” 

Mal. This seems amazing. I can far 
more easily understand how a man can 
commit to memory the written work of 
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another than his own, especially if it be 
unwritten ; and this for the simple reason 
that in the one case every word is fixed — 
in the other there is nothing absolutely 
fixed. Every sentence — nay, even every 
word — may be changed at the will of the 
author; and until it is written down it 
must be, I should think, to a certain extent 
vague and indeterminate. 

Bel. It was, I have been told, the prac- 
tice of Mr. Prescott the historian to com- 
pose and finish his work in his mind, 
chapter by chapter, before committing it 
to writing. 

Mal. It would take all my power away 
from me were I forced to exercise at the 
same time the double function of composi- 
tion and recollection. I should “drag at 
each remove a lengthening chain.” I could 
not write with freedom if 1 were obliged 
to exercise all the while a watchful guard 
of memory. Nor can I understand how 
there can be any flow of thought or ex- 
pression, any enthusiasm or self-surrender, 
during such a process. How can one ex- 
pect to “ catch a grace beyond the reach of 
art,” and “finish more through happiness 
than pains,” when one is constantly under 
the supervision of a deliberate self-con- 
sciousness? 

Bel. This is evidently not the experi- 
ence of others, though I agree with you 
you that I myself should be forced by such 
a practice into formality. Certainly in 
such a case, composition, one would think, 
must necessarily beslow. But there is no 
rule which fits to all minds. Some men 
think fast, others slowly. And it is the 
same with writing, and in fact with every- 
thing. With some the first word and the 
first form is the best; with others it is 
the last word and the most elaborate form. 

Mal. In speaking of remarkable memo- 
ries in our own time, we must not omit 
that of Macaulay, who not only read very 
largely, but seems to have retained with 
great exactness almost everything that he 
had ever read. Charles Sumner, himself 
endowed with a remarkable memory, in 
a letter to George S. Hillard, written on 
the 16th of February, 1839, says of Ma- 
caulay: “ His memory is prodigious, sur- 
passing everything I have ever known, 
and he pours out his stores with an in- 
structive but dinning prodigality. He 
passes from the minutest dates of English 
history or biography to a discussion of the 
comparative merits of different ancient 
orators, and gives you whole strophes from 
the dramatists at will. He can repeat 
every word of every article he has written 
without prompting.” 
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Bel. Nor should we omit the name of 
Mr. Justice Story, whose technical mem- 
ory in law was, as I have been told, almost 
as large as his learning. 

Mai. His knowledge of the law had 
scarcely any boundaries. There were, of 
course, in his time far fewer books than 
now to be mastered; but he had read 
nearly everything of any value in the range 
of jurisprudence. And he remembered 
with wonderful accuracy what he had read. 
It did not, however, lie in his mind likea 
dull, cumbrous load of facts, cases, rules, 
and precedents, but like a living organiza- 
tion held together and vivified by princi- 
ples. But not only this; he remembered 
all the leading cases in every branch of 
the law, by name and volume, and many 
of them by page. A friend of mine told 
me that on one occasion he had been 
engaged in hunting out through all the 
cases and text-books the principle which 
governed a most anomalous and contra- 
dictory series of statements and half-state- 
ments. He had spent a week’s work over 
this, and was still wanting the clue of 
principle, when one afternoon he went to 
see the judge. He explained to him what 
he had been about and what difficulty he 
had found in reconciling the cases. The 
judge at once said, * Look into Raymond’s 
reports, at the case of So-and-so, page so- 
and-so” (you see what sort of memory I 
have, for I don’t remember the case nor 
the page as he did). “On the right hand, 
near the top, you will find an observation 
of Lord Mansfield which states the real 
principle. It is an odzter dictum of the 
court, having little to do with the case 
itself, which turned upon other questions ; 
but in a sort of aszde he has stated the 
principle which governs this whole class 
of cases. You would not naturally have 
come across this case in your investiga- 
tions, unless accidentally, for the simple 
reason that the rest of the judgment has 
nothing to de with the subject.” My 
friend looked, and found he was right. I 
mention this incident to show what kind 
of a memory he had. His mind was not 
alumber-room, with all sorts of things 
tumbled into it without classification or 
order, but everything there was com- 
pletely arranged and in its place. This is 
the kind of memory I envy. 

Bel, Ay, it is one that any one might 
envy. Whata difference there is between 
memories! Some are very ready, some 
very retentive, but few are both. For my 
own part, I remember with my eye more 
than with my ear, or by any other means. 
What I see makes, as it were, a stamp; 
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what I hear flies easily away. I see the 
words themselves on a page that I have 
read, but if I hear them read they do not 
cling to me. I remember, too, where to 
find what I have read, and the general 
purport remains with me, when the words 
have gone so that I cannot quote them. 

Mail. It is curious where things are 
concealed in the memory. I suppose it 
occurs to all of us to seem to have lost 
things sometimes absolutely, when really 
they are only obscured and hidden out of 
reach, and revive again slowly after fixing 
our attention clearly uponthem. It is like 
going out of the light into a dark room; at 
first all seems blank, and then little by 
little we begin to discern the objects 
which were shrouded from our sight in 
the dark. Sometimes, in response to our 
repeated calls, what we seek seems at last 
slowly and unwillingly to rise out of some 
blank void beyond our reach, and gradu- 
ally take distinct shape; and sometimes, 
after persistently refusing to respond at 
all, and when tired out with our efforts to 
recall it, we turn our minds to some other 
subject, suddenly, without reason and 
without our will or call, it wil. flash clearly 
out on our mind. What are we doing 
when we are thus seeking for something 
lost in the mind? What mysterious op- 
eration i: then going on? 

Bel. Who knows? {f have the same 
experience, and I suppose every one has, 
that you speak of. Often, after vainly 
endeavoring to recall a fact, or a word, 
or name, or poem, or anything, I give it 
up as hopeless, and turn my mind away, 
and after a short time, when I am not 
thinking at all about it, the thing I have 
been seeking starts up vividly before me. 
Sometimes I think there is nothing for- 
gotten, but only temporarily obscured, and 
that hereafter al! will come forth clearly, 
and stand out in the light; that it is with 
the mind as with the photographic plate 
before it is developed—the image is 
really there, though dark and invisible, 
and only needs the developing medium to 
appear before us. 

Mail. It is not a pleasant thought, for 
the power to forget is as blessed as the 
power to remember. It would be terrible 
to find that all the past was indelible — 
that all that we regret and are ashamed of 
is as living as all that we delight to re- 
member; that we are to be haunted in 
the future by all the evil thoughts to which 
we have given harbor during life; that all 
the unworthy guests of the spirit which 
we have driven away in disgust will return’ 
to us, and mock at us, and accompany us, 
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despite our will. No! let us hope that 
we may be able to forget utterly all that is 
averse from our better nature, and that the 
good alone will survive. 

Bel. Somehow we associate darkness 
with evil and goodness with light, though 
I know no sufficient reason for so doing 
— and therefore let us hope there is some- 
what better than reason which prompts us 
to this feeling. 

Mal. Do you remember J. Blanco 
White’s remarkable sonnet about light? 
Let me repeat it to you: — 


Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 

Within thy beams, O sun? or who could find, 

Whilst sky and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 
blind? 

Why do we thus shun death with anxious 
strife? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 


Bel. True, and admirably said. Light 
hides infinite worlds as well as darkness, 
and there is more vastness in night than 
in day. I know nothing more mysterious, 
and almost appalling, than to lie on one’s 
back in the summer on an open plain, and 
look up into the infinite sky. Our world 
then disappears, and we are lost among 
the other worlds, of which we know noth- 
ing distinctly, that swim far off and sparkle 
in the vague ether —vast constellated 
groups and systems that ever retain the 
same relation — and beyond them, at infi- 
nite distances, pale faint veils of nebula- 
dust, whose worlds the eye cannot sep- 
arate, and nearer the great vivid planets 
that throb against the awful silence of the 
night. This is more than the mind can 
bear long. The terrible unanswerable 
riddle of creation presses on us, and its 
secret we cannot faintly guess. Is it pos- 
sible, in the midst of these almost infinite 
worlds and systems that swing so far away, 
and stretch into infinity beyond our moral 
sight, that our own little planet can be of 
much account?—or that each one of us 
arrogant human beings, almost an infi- 
nitely small speck in creation, can be of 
any special value? After struggling 
awhile with thoughts and feelings which 
overwhelm us, we rise and look about at 
the trees, the rocks, the shadows, the 
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flowers, and seek consolation from them, 
and endeavor to anchor our thoughts on 
the familiar, and begin to believe again 
that we are something. I remember thus 
to have been overcome by a sense of our 
utter insignificance when I was first shown 
the nebula of Orion through the huge 
telescope at Washington. That far-off, 
doubtful, and flickering gleam in Orion’s 
belt, which to the naked eye is scarcely 
visible, broke forth in the field of the tele- 
scope into five great palpitant planets; 
and behind, stretching out infinitely, a 
vast nebulous cloud of worlds swept mys- 
teriously away beyond the reach even of 
thought, much less of sight. Nothing did 
I ever see that was so depressing, so re- 
buking to our arrogance, so almost anni- 
hilating to all our pretensions, almost to 
all our hopes. There is certainly enough 
to do without wasting one’s powers in 
vague speculations. 

Mal, Oh, I don’t object to speculation 
into the future or into the present —no 
one can prevent himself from doing that; 
only I mean that it is quite futile to expect 
to reduce them to theological formulas, 
and to damn everybody who does not 
agree to our special formula. Still, any- 
thing is better than having faith in noth- 
ing. I was reading the other day an 
article about Prosper Mérimée, which 
seemed to me to show that he was in 
almost as sad a state of mind as one could 
easily find. He seems to have been ut- 
terly cynical in spirit, and to have had no 
hearty sympathy or belief in. anything. 
Here was a man of remarkable faculties 
who was weary of everything. Nothing 
in life seemed worth doing. A painter, 
he wearied of painting; an author, he 
sneered at literature; a politician, he de- 
tested politics; a man, be laughed at love. 
His heart was as dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage. He was a sceptic 
about everything. Nothing could be more 
sterile than all his life, for he loved noth- 
ing, and no one can do anything well till 
he loves it. Not only he loved nothing 
himself, but he jeered at all who did love 
anything. 

Bel. Did you ever meet him ? 

Mal. Yes; and for all his talent he did 
not impress me agreeably. One day in 
Paris, at one of Madame Mohl’s pleasant 
receptions, the conversation chanced to 
fall upon Shakespeare, and one or two 
English were there, who expressed their 
high admiration of his genius. “Ah!” 
said M. Mérimée, “vous autres Anglais 
sont toujours & genoux devant votre 
Shakespeare. Certainement il a dit des 
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belles choses. Par exemple, il dit qu’un 
beefsteak cuite aujourd’hui ne vaut rien 
le lendemain.” ‘“ What do you mean?” 
cried several; “ where does he say this?” 
“In ‘Hamlet,’” said M. Mérimée. “II 
dit, ‘The funeral baked meats did coldly 
furnish forth the marriage tables.’ Bah! 
c’est juste.” This, I confess, did not 
seem toame to be witty, as he thought, 
and it was a kind of sneer that repelled 
me. It showed a desire to run athwart 
the opinions and feelings of the company. 
It is rather hard, I confess, to remember 
this against him, but it is the only thing 
he said that I do remember, probably be- 
cause it made so strong an impression on 
me. The cynical spirit has nocharms for 
me. I care little what fun anyone makes 
out of almost anything. Humor and non- 
sense often cover really deep enthusiasms. 
But to have no enthusiasm for anything, 
to love nothing, to have faith in nothing, 
and particularly to sneer, shows a sad and 
poor spirit. A writer in the Cornhill,a 
few years ago, in a very just article on 
Mérimée, tells a story of him which 
shows his character. A young sculptor 
was one day speaking enthusiastically 
about art, and of the glory to be made by 
it, when M. Mérimée said, with a caustic 
smile: ‘Do you believe then in glory, 
young man?” Glory is not a particularly 
happy word to the English ear, though 
gloire is to the French; but M. Mérimée 
‘believed neither in g/oire nor in anything 
else. 

Bel. 1 am dull, I suppose, for I never 
could see anything so very remarkable in 
“Colombe ” as to justify its reputation. 
It seemed to me very fair, but nothing 
more. 

Mal. It seemed to me well written, but 
cold and hard, anda little mechanical ; but 
it is years since I read it. 

Bel. His style was finished, and he 
wrote his language admirably. But the 
French generally write well, — better than 
the English. They are neat, precise, and 
clear in their style, and say what they 
mean with directness and _ simplicity, 
whereas in English we lack these quali- 
ties as a general rule. The French are 
more accustomed to talk, give vent to their 
thoughts and feelings more freely in con- 
versation, are more impulsive and eager in 
their utterance, than the English, and 
when they write they write more naturally. 
Of all their prose writers, to me George 
Sand is the most admirable. French, in 
her pen, seems to become almost a new 
language, and has a peculiar grace, sub- 
tlety, fire, and freshness. 
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Mai. But when you speak of ease and 
naturalness, you will, I suppose, except 
Victor Hugo. His style is full of studied 
epigram and spasm. 

Bel. Sois his thought. He never for- 
gets he is a poet when heis writing prose, 
and poetical prose is generally detestable. 
He has great genius, it must be admitted, 
but his exaggeration spoils it all. He is 
a sort of literary Bernini in his extrava- 
gance, both of conception and of execu- 
tion. His ideas, images, and illustrations 
are wild and forced, and he has never 
learned how to restrain himself within the 
true bounds of art; as the American 
phrase is, he spills all over. 

Mail. It is a very expressive phrase. 

Bel, That is the reason I used it. 

Mal. There always seems to be a cer- 
tain want of manliness in the French char- 
acter which is almost never seen in the 
English, and this exhibits itself as much 
in their writings as in their life. Sport in 
England is scarcely related to /e sport in 
France. The main idea of the French 
about shooting seems to be the dress they 
wear, which is made less with a view to 
use than to appearance, and which chiefly 
distinguishes them as sportsmen. As a 
nation they have no real love for manly 
sports and exercises. Le boxe is En- 
glish, and so are hunting and shooting, 
cricket and football, and all games of 
strength and activity. In France these 
are exotics, and do not flourish. The 
Frenchman loves the house better than 
the open air, the city rather than the coun- 
try, billiards better than shooting, the 
foyer de lopéra better than the hunting- 
field, the carriage better than horseback. 
When you see him mounted on a horse, 
his chief notion seems to be to display 
himself. J/se proméne— he promenades 
himself — makes his horse curvet, canter 
sidewise, dance up and down, do anything 
rather than let it gallop straightforward. 
It is all action,and no go. One meets the 
French sportsman coming in from the 
shooting at many’a railway station along 
the road, marching up and down the plat- 
form, gay and smiling. He is trimly and 
finically dressed, his gun is swung over his 
back by a strap, he is spick-and-span as 
if he were to appear on the stage; he 
has a hunter’s horn on his shoulder, — 
why, who knows? and a handsome hunt- 
ing-knife in his belt; and in his nice and 
netted game-bag are five or six sparrows. 
He has enjoyed Ze sport, and he expects 
to be admired. His gamekeeper or com- 
panion of /@ chasse is dressed in top-boots, 
and looks half-way between a jockey and 
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a valet. This is his notion of the thing 
when it is well done. 

Bel. This same want of manliness ex- 
hibits itself in their writings. Their nov- 
els, poems, and dramas have invariably 
an artificial turn of high-strung sentiment 
and social intrigue. The motifof many 
of their plays is seduction or a criminal 
liaison. They assume a condition of 
things which is repulsive to a just sense 
of honor, and impossible for pure and 
honest persons,—a young wife married 
to an old husband whom she deceives, 
and a young man without principles or 
decency to whom she sacrifices herself; or 
a wife whose happiness is ruined by some 
hopelessly unprincipled scoundrel, who 
has had a previous /azson with her. The 
interest is in such cases to carry on the 
game without awakening the suspicion of 
the husband or the wife. Then, again, 
there are constantly letters to be con- 
cealed which ought never to have been 
written, and would never have been writ- 
ten by any decent person. The charac- 
ters always lie with perfect effrontery. 
It is the natural way of getting out of a 
scrape. There is no nice sense of honor 
anywhere. Take, for instance, such a 
play as “‘ Une Visite de Noces,” by Alex. 
Dumas, fils. Can anything more outrage 
all sense of decency than the very idea on 
which it is wrought out? Or take “La 
Supplice d’une Femme,” in which Ma- 
dame Favart won such applause a few 
years ago. Is the condition of things 
taken for granted at the opening of the 
play, and made throughout the hinge on 
which everything turns, possible to ac- 
cept? Is there any reason given for it? 
One would think from their delineations of 
character that every woman in France 
was by nature and propensity, if nothing 
else, a courtesan. 

Mal. Worse than these, take “ Nana.” 
What is this but the literature of the 
brothel? If this is what we are to come 
to with our “realism,” as it is called, for 
heaven’s sake let us be as unreal as pos- 
sible. It is the reign of the dem?-monde 
on the stage, but of course I must believe 
that this is a foul misrepresentation of 
French ladies in real life. It is not to be 
conceived that among decent people these 
things are possible. Yet certain it is that 


this kind of indecent intrigue forms the 
plot of a large number of French plays 
and many of the French novels, and the 
character of most of the works of fiction 
in France is such that one can scarcely be 
found which can be put into the hands of 
Is it possible that 


a young girl to read. 
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this truly represents the condition of 
French society? Or is ita foul libel on 
it? I choose to hold the latter opinion. 
How disgusting it is, then, to see art rak- 
ing among the filthy slums of vice for 
subjects, and thus degrading life, when its 
true province should be to lift and en- 
large all that is noble and generous in us! 

Bel. But you would not restrict art to 
mere honesty and nobility of character? 
Otherwise, what would become of trag- 
edy? Crime and vice are fit enough sub- 
jects, if properly treated. One cannot 
object to Iago on the stage that he is a 
villain ——or to Macbeth that he is a mur- 
derer — or to Falstaff that he is licentious, 
mean, and a liar; all depends on the treat- 
ment of such characters. It is not the 
vice or wickedness of these French plays 
so much as the spirit in which they are 
conceived and developed that disgusts. It 
is the constant innuendo and allusion 
which offends. One cannot, however, 
deny that, given their theme, the best 
French authors develop it with great spirit, 
talent, and vivacity. They are seldom 
tedious, heavy, and boring, —and, disap- 
prove as you may, you cannot but admire 
the skill and literary faculty they display. 

Mail. 1 like the Italian mode of viewing 
this subject. Some of the most popular 
plays in Paris I have seen hooted from 
the stage in Italy, though I regret to say 
that this feeling is wearing out of late. 
“* Whatever we may be in our private life,” 
the Italians say, “let us at least honor art 
and be publicly decent. Thatsuch things 
may be done in secret is possible, but they 
form no proper subjects for the drama — 
they corrupt the public taste and the pub- 
lic morals. Let us, on the one hand, be 
not too squeamish and over-nice; but on 
the other let us recognize the limits of 
decency and propriety, and not degrade 
art. 

Bel. There are some charming plays in 
French, such as “ The Village ” of Octave 
Feuillet, which is full of pathos and ten- 
derness of treatment, and refinement of 
feeling; and what a pity it is that the 
French writers will waste their extraordi- 
nary talent on demé-monde subjects ! There 
can be no doubt that they have a wonder- 
ful ease and lightness in dialogue, as well 
as great cleverness in the delineation of 
character, and skill in the development of 
their plot. But the subjects and incidents 
they choose, and the low tone of their 
morality and manners, simply disgust one. 
Indeed the stage has so fallen now, that it 
would seem as if there must be soon a re- 
action towards virtue and nobleness. A 
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pure, high-minded character now would 
have the effect of originality, and I cannot 
but think would have a fresh relish after 
all this low viciousness. 

Mal, Offenbach and his school are in 
the same way degrading music. The 
taste now is for wild extravagances and 
caricature ; and music has to put on the 
mask of farce and grimace, and deify the 
drum and the tom-tom. There is no self- 
restraint anywhere in art. The Meoenads 
carry the day with riot and indecency 
and vulgarity. We are all going the way 
of the old Romans. When the world 
has had its fling, and the saturnalia is 
over, let us hope art will come back into 
its proper limits, and devote itself to 
higher aims. Look up there on the wall 
at these verses I have copied. They are 
full of truth and philosophy, and I keep 
them constantly before me, lest I be led 
astray. Read them. 

Bel, — 


Wer grosses will muss sich zusammen raffen, 
In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meis- 


ter 
Und der Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


They are admirable. Whose are they? 

Mal. They are by Goethe. 

Bel. Youastonish me. After your tirade 
against him the other day, I could not 
have supposed this possible. “Thy ex- 
quisite reason, dear knight?” 

Mail. | shall answer you as Sir Andrew 
did, “I have no exquisite reason for’t, but 
I have reason good enough.” Do you 
think Iam so mean and small as not to 
admire what is good, come from whatever 
source it may? Goethe has given us 
some admirable thoughts and maxims 
about art, and this is one of the very best. 
It is so true that I pin it to my wall and 
keep it ever before me. “By the concen- 
tration of his powers, the true master 
shows himself; and it is law alone can give 
us freedom.” There is true philosophy 
in this; whether there be poetry is quite 
another question. I constantly see artists 
(using the term to comprehend all forms 
of art) endeavoring to put into their spe- 
cial art what does not belong to it, and 
overrunning its just boundaries. One of 
the greatest difficulties is ‘to know what is 
possible in any art, and what can be ex- 
pressed through its means, and not to 
attempt the impossible. For instance, 
what we can say in poetry we cannot re- 
produce in painting; what music can 
reach, poetry cannot touch; what painting 
may do, sculpture must avoid. Each has 
its own means, and we must accept its 





laws. Closely related as they are, they 
are each individual arts. But nowadays, 
in England at least, the boundaries of 
each art seem to be confused —or so at 
least the current jargon of art would seem 
to indicate. We have symphonies in 
color, recitations in music, tone-poems, 
harmonies of verse, etc. Picturesque 
sculpture is a mistake. So is sculptural 
painting. Some artists endeavor to em- 
body in their picture or statue an idea 
which is poetical in itself, and which might 
be rendered by language so as to be de- 
lightful, but which, when wrought out in 
form and color, loses itself in vagueness, 
and needs interpretation and explanation 
to make it even intelligible. But no idea 
is fit for a picture or a statue which cannot 
express itself in thatform. It must speak 
clearly for itself, and by itself, and ask no 
foreign assistance. Allegories are there- 
fore for the most part too vague and unreal 
for pictures or statues, since they are 
only intelligible through the symbols with 
which they are surrounded. A child with 
a butterfly in a statue or picture is onlya 
child with a butterfly, though a poet by 
words may give it a far higher and more 
spiritual meaning. So, too, in art we must 
be content, as I have said, with the essen- 
tial, and the unnecessary is an imperti- 
nence. This is what I suppose Goethe 
means by “In der Beschrankung zeigt 
sicht erst der Meister.” He must con- 
centrate himself, and reject the unimpor- 
tant. 

Bel. In other words, “ Enough is as 
good as a feast.” 

Mal. In the sense of art, better; in 
other senses, not half so good. The very 
essence of a feast is superfluity, and it 
would be a very mean banquet with only 
enough. How could the beggars be fed 
if we only had enough at our table? 
Enough is a miserly word to a liberal 
heart. It is like using a man after his 
desert, in which case, as Hamlet says, 
who should ’scape whipping? ‘“ Use them 
after your own honor and dignity,” he 
adds; “the less they deserve, the more 
merit is in your bounty.” This is the 
noble spirit. 

Bel. Mercutio’s is another kind of 
enough when he gets his death-wound. 
“Ay! a scratch, a scratch; marry, ’tis 
enough. No! ’tis not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door, but ’tis 
enough — ’twill serve.” 

Mail. Enough, in the bad sense, is more 
than enough, and in the good sense less. 
These proverbs are generally only half- 
truths, and are often mean. Who was it 
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who defined them to be the wisdom of | 
. . | 
many and the wit of one? The wisdom | 
of them, however, is generally the wisdom 
of common sense. They are not of an 
ideal but a low and practical character. 
They are maxims of the understanding, 
not of the imagination —of selfishness, 
not of generosity. I amuse myself some- 
times in turning them inside out —that is, 
reversing their statement; and in some 
cases they are even better reversed. 
Thus, the common saying is, “A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush,” and 
this is true in a low sense; but a bird in 
the bush is worth two in the hand, is quite 
as true ina higher sense. What we have 
is never so good as what we desire — our 
longings outreach always our possessions. 
No man with any soul is content with 
what he has; but he always hopes for 
more and better. The dog and the shadow 
is an illustration of this; we are always 
sacrificing to-day for to-morrow. 
Bel. “ Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas.” 
Mal. Ah! yes. 

Pray do not ask, ’tis forbidden to know 

What limits the gods may assign 
To my life or yours, Leuconoé, 

Nor the secret strive to divine 
By Babylonian numbers — 

Accept it whatever it be, 
Whether Jove means to give us more winters, 

Or this be the last we shall see — 
This, which is driving the Tyrrhene breakers 

Against their rocky marge. — 
Drink your wine, but be wise; to short limits 

Retrench your desires too large. 
Even while we are talking, invidious time 

Is hurrying swift away: 
Then, credulous, trust not to-morrow’s prom- 

ise, 
But hold and enjoy to-day. 


Bel. Yes, if we could — this is good phi- 
losophy ; but we cannot. Life will not ac- 
cept its limitations; our thoughts will run 
out beyond into the future. We value not 
to-day because we ownit. A bird in the 
bush is worth, as you say, two in the hand ; 
a promise is better than performance. 
This is very unwise; it does not make a 
good proverb, because it has a flavor of 
the ideal, and scorns facts, as no proverb 
ever does, 

Mal. 1 suppose Italy and Spain are 
richer in proverbs than any other nation, 
and yet they are by no means the most 
practical. Sancho Panza does nothing, 
however, but talk proverbs, which the 
noble Don Quixote never does. I sup- 


pose Cervantes meant by this to show that 
they were the worldly wisdom of the com- 
mon mind, and not of the imaginative and 
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Bel. Did you ever see an extraordinary 
phrase-book in English and Portuguese 
published in Paris by José de Fonseca 
and Pedro Carolino? 

Mal. Yes, I have heard of it—a most 
amazing book. But why do you ask in 
this connection ? 

Bel. Because, as we were speaking of 
proverbs, one or two in this book came 
into my mind —this, for instance: “A 
horse baared don’t look him the tooth ” — 
for * Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

Mal. Amazing! It seems hardly pos- 
sible that a book like this could have been 
written in earnest, and yet it plainly is 
No one in joke could so travesty English. 
Nothing but ignorance could succeed in 
such wild blunders, just as no accom- 
plished artist can draw with the xaiveté 
of a child, however he may try. But it is 
difficult to believe that any two men could 
seriously have set their heads together to 
teach the Portuguese how to speak En- 
glish after this fashion. 

Bel. Oh, the seriousness is not to be 
contested. These authors are, as Heine 
says, “as serious as a dead German.” 
And yet it is difficult, as you say, to be- 
lieve it when you read such an anecdote 
as this: “One-eyed was laid against a 
man which had good eyes, that he saw 
better than him. The party was accepted. 
‘I had gained over,’ said the one-eyed. 
‘Why, i see you two eyes, and you not 
look me who one.’” 

Mal. What a magnificent series of un- 
intelligible monosyllables! The aston- 
ishment is that we can understand this, 
though the meaning is plain despite the 
grammar and construction. Do you re- 
member that character in one of Dickens’s 
novels who always speaks bad English to 
a foreign sailor, thinking that he can thus 
understand her better? This recalls it to 
me. But I knew an old lady who adopted 
this same method in Berlin. She could 
not speak a word of German, but by dint 
of speaking very loud and intentionally 
bad English, she always asserted that she 
could make herself understood. 

Bel. It is odd, but not uncommon, to 
hear persons speak very loud to a for- 
eigner, in the hope to make them under- 
stand better, — unconsciously confusing 
them with deaf persons. 

Mal. We English are the most ill-bred 
nation, in one respect, that exists. We 
cannot restrain our laughter at any mis- 
take a foreigner makes in speaking our 
language. It seems to affect us as being 
eminently humorous, and we cannot sup- 
press with all our efforts a smile. An 
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Italian or a Frenchman, on the contrary, | 
will hear us abuse his mother-tongue and 
break it all to pieces with the utmost 
gravity, and the chances are more than 
one that he will compliment our bad gram- 
mar and mispronunciation, as if it were 
surprising that we should be able to speak 
at all. Our blunders do not seem to him 
humorous ; at all events, he never laughs. 

Bel. Well, I confess there is something 
very ludicrous sometimes in these blun- 
ders, and though I do my best not to smile 
{ am not always master of myself. For in- 
stance, wher that most gracious, formal, 
and polished old gentleman K. said to 
Lady C., who lived on the upper floor of 
the Palazzo B., “I am always sorry to 
come and see you; your stairs make me 
so many dolours in the veals of my legs,” 
how could I help laughing? 

Mal. Lady D. used to be famous for 
her mistakes, and of late every mistake is 
thrown on her shoulders, just as every 
bon mot is given to Sydney Smith. One 
which is attributed to her is a remark 
towards the close of dinner to an Italian 
gentleman, who offered something to her 
at the table, and she responded smiling, 
“Grazia, ho mangiato bastimento e non 
voglio ancéra ” — “I have eaten the ship 
and do not wish the anchor.” 

Bel. The most singular transformation 
of words I ever heard was by a Spaniard, 
who wished to express his sorrow to a 
friend at the loss his brother-in-law had 
sustained in the death of his wife. His 
consonants were not quite right, however, 
and he uttered this remark, “ Monsieur, 
je suis trés vaché d’entendre que votre 
veaufrére est devenu boeuf ” — instead of 
“faché que votre beau-frére est devenu 
veuf.” 

Mail. It was lady D. who, wanting her 
large cloak, ordered the servant to bring 
her cloaca maxima, and when a friend 
was taking tea with her, and the toast was 
all gone, is reported to have cried out to 
the servant, “ Cameriere, pitt tosto.” 

Bel. Oh, I have heard that she said, 
“ Aspettatore, pill tosto,” literally translat- 
ing the word “ waiter.” 

Mal. | don’t believe she ever said it at 
all, but one must have somebody to father 
it, or mother it. There is always some- 
thing amusing, as I have said, in bad En- 
glish when spoken by a foreigner; but 
when spoken by a native it has a different 
effect — sometimes at least. A lady told 
me the other day that on one occasion she 
had the privilege of an interview with the 





renowned Brigham Young, and upon being 
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presented to him she said: “1 was always 
very desirous to see you, Governor Young, 
and to make the personal acquaintance of 
one who has had such extraordinary in- 
fluence over my own sex.” To which the 
governor shortly remarked, “ You was, was 
you?” 

Bel. Exquisite finesse. “In der Be- 
schrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister.’’ 

Mail. Oh, I forgot to tell you, @ propos 
of these verses, M. came in here one day, 
and observing them asked me what they 
were. I told him they were German, and 
by the great poet Goethe, and then I re- 
cited them to him; at which he cried out 
and stamped on the ground, not under- 
standing a word of course: “Dio mio! 
che lingua! Mi pare che tuona. E poesia: 
vero? Dio! chelingua!” After that I used 
to torment him by declaiming them to him, 
until at last he would cover his ears, and 
say he would go away unless I stopped, 
“Ma fa male, sa. Poesiadavera! Bella 
Poesia! Parche si butta git una carica 
di sassi.” 

Bel. German must sound rather rough 
after their soft language —“ Wer grosses 
will muss sich zusammen raffen ” — does 
sound a little like emptying a cart of heavy 
stones. 

Mail. A German friend of mine, an art- 
ist, told me an amusing anecdote about 
Goethe. My friend used to frequent a 
café in Rome not much used by his com- 
patriots ; and as he was sitting there sip- 
ping his coffee one evening — many years 
after the death of Goethe — there came in 
a stranger, also a German, and called the 
waiter. ‘ Guesto,” he began to him, with 
a strong German accent, “Guesto, tun- 
que, é il caffé dove era solito a fenire il 
krande nostro boeta Goethe—non @ 
fero?” “Eh?” said the waiter, “chi?” 
“ I] nostro Goethe,” answered the stran- 
ger. “Eh?” cried the waiter with a shrug. 
“Chi lo conosce? Io non |’ ho mai visto.” 
“ Tunque non é mai stato qua?” said the 
disappointed tourist. “Ehnon! lo non 
conosco questo signore — mai é stato qua 
che so io.” On hearing this, our German, 
who had come primed with sentiment to 
visit the haunt of the great poet during 
his lifetime, turned about, disappointed 
and annoyed, and began to approach the 
door; when the waiter, seeing he was los- 
ing a customer, cried out, ‘“ Dica! come 
si chiama quel signore chi lei voleva?” 
The German turned and said, “ Goethe.” 
“ Oh-h-h!” cried the waiter — “lui? non 
aveva capito. Certo! Lui! Ah! si lo 
conosco io? Era qua pochi momenti fa 
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—aspetti, signore —tornera fra poco — 
oh! se lo conosco io! Lo conosco come 
questa mano.” 

Bel. Is not the “Italienische Reise ” a 
very disappointing book ? 

Mal. To me it is; but you know I don’t 
worship at that shrine. But I am told it 
is a very remarkable performance. 

Bel. | found it very dull; and I was 
surprised to find it so. I had heard so 
much about it before I read it. 

Mail, To return a moment more to prov- 
erbs. My wife dreamed a little while ago 
an excellent one, and it was this: “ Man 
wakes to trouble as the needle to the 
thread.” Is not that a perfect dream-prov- 
erb? It almost seems to mean some- 
thing. 

Bel. Itisas good as what D. said as 
he was just waking up. He was making 
a call late one evening. There were sev- 
eral friends ir the room, and a general 
conversation was going on, when he fell 
asleep for a few minutes. Suddenly he 
awoke, and feeling conscious that he had 
been asleep, felt it necessary to say some- 
thing to conceal the fact, or to cover it 
over if it had been cbserved. So he re- 
marked @ propos of nothing, as if he had 
been following every word of the conver- 
sation, Ah! yes; but, you know, it isn’t 
always the least good-looking that have 
the most money.” 

Mal, Admirable, but rather puzzling, 
isn’t it? 

Bel. Very —and you may imagine the 
utter surprise with which it was received 
— having nothing to do with anything that 
had been said. 

Mal. What excellent epigrams one 
makes in one’s sleep ; what trenchant rep- 
artees; what happy poems! Unfortu- 
nately, if one remembers them in the 
morning, they have not the same excel- 
lence. During the American war, I made 
one of such startling power and point that 
it woke me up, and half-dreamily I kept 
repeating it lest I should forget it, and 
thus preserve it in my memory. In the 
morning I wrote it down. It was utter 
blank nonsense. 

Bel. 1, too, can do admirable things in 
dreams. A little while ago I made one of 
the most finished and exquisite compli- 
ments ever known. I was in Russia. I 
spoke Russian fluently. I was surrounded 
with Russian ladies, and to one of them I 
turned with this happy phrase, “ Inchi- 
kumbiir kichumbiiz ” 
to say anything more refined and perfect 
than that. No wonder they applauded 


me. 
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I defy any person | 






Mal. Had you any idea of what it 
meant? 

Bel. Perfectly. 
my heart, but a cork.” 
is perfect — is it not? 

Mal. Simply perfect. 
than my epigram. 

Bel. The only difficulty about it is, that 
it is in no known language. 

Mal. That is no objection —so much 
the better. 

Bel. What wild freaks our dreams play 
with us! It seems as if we lost all judg- 
ment, and our thoughts ran helter-skelter 
about, jostling against each other ina sort 
of saturnalia, like boys let out of school. 
Is the spirit freed then from the body, 
and let forth on its wild rambles alone? 
How, then, do we bring it back again? 
What mysterious power is it by which we 
again chain up these wild, errant thoughts, 
and bind them into subordination to the 
reason? Is what we call imagination a 
half-loosening of the thoughts and feel- 
ings, with still a rein upon them to keep 
them to their track ? 

Mal. | suppose, when we do anything 
consecutively in dreams, we are not quite 
asleep. When we are profoundly asleep 
there is no consecutiveness or order or 
reason in what passes through the mind. 
We accept impossibilities and absurdi- 
ties as if they were realities and facts. 
Sometimes the mind has been so fixed 
upon a thought during waking hours that, 
while in sleep, it still holds guidance over 
us, and then we produce something at 
times which is valuable. I was told an 
interesting story the other day of the dis- 
tinguished naturalist Agassiz which illus- 
trates this. He had found the half of a 
fossil fish, and had become extremely in- 
terested in endeavoring by comparative 
anatomy to supply the other half. But he 
was unable to do so satisfactorily to him- 
self. While this problem was haunting 
his mind he went to bed and to sleep, and 
in his dreams he resolved it to his com- 
plete satisfaction. On waking, however, 
the solution had passed away from his 
recollection, and vainly he strove to recall 
it. The next night, thinking that perhaps 
it might again recur to him in his dreams, 
he placed at the head of his bed a sheet 
of paper and a pencil, so that, in such 
case, he might at once make a drawing of 
it before it escaped him. During his sleep 
he again completed the fish, and on wak- 
ing in the morning, he found it carefully 
drawn on the paper that he had placed at 
his bedside, though he had never awaked 
‘during the night, and was not conscious 
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of having drawn it. 
had done it during his sleep. 

Bel. That is curious and interesting on 
three accounts: first, that he should have 
forgotten the solution of the problem when 
once he had made it; and second, that he 
should have dreamed it again; and third, 
that he should have drawn it in asomnam- 
bulistic state. It is rare that a dream 
repeats itself. Itis rare that we do any- 
thing reasonable and valuable in somnam- 
bulism; and it is also rare that we forget 
a dream so soon, when it has been the 
result of a fixed effort by day in the same 
direction. 

Mal. Yes, the combination is singular. 
Generally speaking, however, I think that 
the impression of our dreams clings to us 
very slightly after waking. Strong as it 
may be for a short while, it soon evapo- 
rates, as the mists in the valley dissolve at 
the touch of the sun, leaving nothing be- 
hind. And what is also curious is, that we 
always clearly distinguish between what 
we have dreamed and what we have expe- 
rienced, known, or seen in waking hours. 
The expression we often hear, “I must 
have dreamed it,” is not a correct one. 
We do not confuse what we dream with 
actual facts, otherwise we should be in a 
most singular condition of mind about 
everything. This story of Agassiz re- 
minds me of what occurred to me once. 
I had been for years endeavoring to solve 
a certain problem, and get at the principle 
on which the system of proportion among 
the ancients was founded. Connected 
with this, I had also been pursuing a series 
of studies in ancient philosophies, and par- 
ticularly in that branch relating to magic 
and to the mysteries of numbers. I had 
long been persuaded that, as there is a 
strict law of thorough-bass for musical 
sounds and harmonies, so there must be as 
strict a law relating to proportions and 
harmonies of forms; and further, that the 
ancients were possessed of some princi- 
ple, formula, or canon, either scientific, 
mathematical, geometrical, mystical, or 
perhaps purely empirical, upon which all 
their systems of proportion were founded, 
and according to which they divided and 
measured the human figure. No one 
could carefully study the ancient statues 
without being persuaded of this. But 
what was this principle? Many hypoth- 
eses I framed, but none satisfied me on 
practical application. Ona bookcase oppo- 
site my bed there stood a small copy of the 
so-called Egyptian Antinous of the Vati- 
can, which is a figure made in the time of 
Hadrian, and generally supposed to em- 
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The fact is that he | body a certain canon of proportion. I had 


often measured it, and applied to it vari- 
ous systems of triangulation, and never 
had satisfied myself. One morning on 
waking, my eyes fell upon this figure, and 
instantly and unconsciously, without an 
effort of my will, the solution dawned 
upon me which had never occurred to me 
before. All the various statements and 
reasonings, and combinations and usages 
of the ancients which I had stored away 
in my mind, came, as it were, suddenly 
together, and crystallized into a theory, 
and I started up, crying to myself, “ Of 
course, that is it—that is what I have 
been seeking in vain for these long years.” 
I sprang out of bed, without giving myself 
even time to dress, took a pair of com- 
passes, a sheet of paper, and a pencil, 
made at once my diagram and calcula- 
tions, applied them to the figure of the 
Antinous, and assured myself that I was 
right. 1 had discovered the secret. 

Bel. Well, what was this secret, if it be 
permitted to ask? 

Mal. The secret was simply this —I 
saw in an instant that the true relations 
of proportion in general as well as in the 
human body were the relations of the 
diameter, square, and equilateral triangle 
to the circle in which they are inscribed ; 
and that this was the occult meaning of the 
symbol called the seal of Solomon, which 
is the triangle inscribed in the circle. 
Then all the reasons for this struck me 
at once, the mathematical as well as the 
symbolical, the mystical, and the geomet- 
ric. The laws of numbers, of forms, and 
of magic all coincided. 

Bel, 1 now know just as much as I did 
before. Please explain yourself, for to 
speak plainly you seem to be talking a 
little wildly. 

Mail. | don’t know whether it is quite 
worth while, but if you insist I will try to 
explain myself. 

Bel. Certainly, I beg to insist. 

Mal. Well, in the first place as to the 
mystical part, — for the first definite sug- 
gestion of this whole thing came to me in 
answer to this mystical question, — what 
does the symbol of the equilateral trian- 
gle inscribed in the circle mean? and why 
was it used as a magical symbol for 
ages? Simply because it expressed the 
Divine Spirit humanized, or God in the 
world, or man. The circle represents the 
world; the triangle, the spirit, which al- 
ways had a triune entity in all the systems 
of religion. That spirit (the triangle), 
bounded by the world (the circle), is 
plainly man —or, as we Christians would 
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say, it is Christ, the emanation of God | 


made perfect man in the world. Add to 
this figure the square, which represented 
always law in the ancient philosophies, 
and particularly in the system of the He- 
brews, and we have God made man in the 
world through law. Everything which 
was established was among the Hebrews 
four-square. The square represented the 
absolute establishment of things, and this 
was its mystical meaning. 

Bel. That is quaint and curious, though 
perhaps far-fetched. 

Mail. \t would not seem so to you, if 
you had studied these symbols in the an- 
cient writers. These geometric forms 
were hieroglyphic statements, which were 
constantly used as symbols. 

Bel. But I hope you had something a 
little more tangible in your mind than this. 

Mal. | mean to go on now as I have 
begun, and then you may laugh as much 
as you please. Remember that the tem- 
ple of the Jews was four-square. Recall 
the wheel of Ezekiel which contained the 
hieratic mysteries. I do not mean to ex- 
plain them all to you, but if you are inter- 
ested in this question, I would refer you 
to “La Haute Magie” of Levi, to the 
mysteries of the Tarot and Rota, to the 
treatises of Gaffarel, and in a word to all 
the old magical books on this question. 
You will find enough to read if you choose. 

Bel. Thanks. I will take all you say 
for granted. Let us get on to something 
a little more tangible and definite. 

Mal. | merely alluded to this question, 
and don’t mean to bore you withit. There 
is already enough written about it to make 
a small library, and I don’t mean toadd to 
it. Now for the mathematics. When I 
have said that this symbol is the nearest 
approximation to the squaring of the cir- 
cle that is practically possible, I will say 
no more on that point; only if you are 
interested calculate it, and I think you 
will be convinced. 

Bel. Don’t say any more about the 
squaring of the circle. I am losing my 
mind already. 

Mal. Then come down to numbers. 
The circle in all the ancient writers is 
founded on the dodecahedron, the 12- 
sided figure, and stands for the number 12 
—the énirpitog mvéunv — the perfect num- 
ber of Plato and Aristotle. The triangle 
represents 3; the square 4; 4 multiplied 
by 3 makes twelve, the perfect number; 
added to 3 makes 7, the number used for 
the evocation of spirits. So that the tri- 
angle multiplied by the square makes the 
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circle by which it is bounded. The num-| M 
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bers are mystical, and they all had their 
meaning. Read Plato’s system of num- 
bers, and you will see this plainly. 
Whether you understand them is quite 
another question. Nobody yet has done 
so. Yet this combination certainly coin- 
cides with certain formulas of his, which 
are not quite unintelligible at the present 
day. 

Bel, Pray get to something practical. 

Mal. Pazienza! and I will. I have 
already told you some days ago —and of 
course you treasure up all my remarks — 
that the Greeks had certain definite canons 
of proportion: first, that of Polycleitus, 
which was the most celebrated, and the 
earliest definite canon of Greece ; second, 
that of Euphranor; and third, that of Ly- 
sippus. All these were primarily founded 
on the Egyptian canons — on which, prob- 
ably, the ancient statues of Debutades of 
Samos were worked. That they did work, 
even at his early period, on a definite 
canon, is clear, because he is said to have 
been able to make one-half of a statue in 
one place, and the other half in a different 
place, so that when brought together they 
exactly corresponded in proportion. The 
canon of Polycleitus is reported empir 
ically by Vitruvius; but Vitruvius evi 
dently did not understand the system, and 
only gives us certain measures, some ot 
which are entirely inaccurate. But he 
adds at the end of his account a statement 
which is vital to the whole system, and 
that is, that the human figure was included 
in a circle and a square — how, he does not 
say. Leonardo da Vinci supposed he meant 
that the figure with its arms stretched 
out touched the boundaries of a square or 
circle drawn round it; and by his system, 
as well as that of most of those that have 
followed, the figure was divided into so 
many heads. Others take the cubit or 
forearm as the norm of measurement ; 
and others, still unsatisfied with these, 
have sought to work out a different sys- 
tem. But I will not gointo these. There 
is no time, and it has already been done 
in a treatise on proportion, with all the 
diagrams and rules and measurements.* 
Let us come back to Polycleitus. His 
system was founded, in my opinion, on 
the circle and square —for so Vitruvius 
would indicate — and I add, also probably 
the triangle. 

Bel. But what is your system ? 

Mal. The simplest in the world. I 
take 4 of the height of any figure I wish 

* See Proportions of the Human Figure according 


a New Canon, by W. Story: published by 
essrs. Chapman & Hall. 

















to make as the radius of a circle, and in | 


this circle I inscribe an equilateral trian- 
gle and a square, subdividing each of them 
into 3rds and 4ths. This diagram con- 
tains all the proportions of the human 
figure of the size I wish to represent it, 
with exactitude and precision. Having it 
before me, I can at once and absolutely 
give you every length, depth or breadth 
of the whole figure, as well as of all its 
parts, without looking at the figure, and 
entirely independent of it. Every one of 
these measures, taken either by the tri- 
angle or the square or the diameter, coin- 
cides with and proves the measures taken 
by the other. In this way the figure can 
be mathematically laid out in its propor- 
tions. 

_ Bel. Explain a little more; give me an 
instance. 

Mal. It is difficult todo so without this 
diagram of the circle, with the diameter, 
the equilateral triangle, and the square 
inscribed. But here is one on the wall, 
and 1 will show you practically what 1 
cannot|clearly explain by words. Observe : 
the diameter, which is the longest meas- 
ure, gives the five great measurements of 
the body —(Ist) from the heel to the mid- 
dle of the patella (or knee-pan) ; (2d) thence 
to the process of the pelvis, to the angle 
where the great abdominal muscle folds 
over it, and which is always with the an- 
cients a marked and distinctly asserted 
point; and (3d) thence to the highest angle 
of the shoulder. It also measures (4th) 
from the fontenella to the base of the ab- 
domen, and (5th) the utmost breadth across 
the shoulders of the male figure outside 
the deltoids. The side of the triangle 
measures the whole figure into four parts 
— from the heel to the base of the patella, 
thence to the pubis, thence to the nipples, 
thence to the top of the head. The square 
divides it into five parts, and measures the 
arms. Take, as indicating the coincidence 
of these measures, the lower leg. The 
diameter measures from the heel to the 
middle of the patella; the triangle from 
the heel to the base of the patella, or from 
the middle of the patella to the ankle; 
and $ the square from the ankle to the 
base of the patella. Again, the radius di- 
vides the total height into 7 parts — half 
the base of the triangle into 8 parts, the 
square into 5 parts, and, of course, half 
the square into Io parts. ‘Taking the 
supposed and ordinarily affirmed height 
of the whole human figure at 8 heads, the 
head would be half the base of the tri- 
angle; or, as in some systems, taking the 
whole height to be 7 heads, the head would 
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be the radius. But practically, and in na- 
ture, the head is always more than 4 of 
the height, and in the best proportioned 
figures is less than This is equally 
true in art. There is not of all the antique 
statues a single one which is 8 heads high. 
The head in nature and in art always di- 
vides the figure fractionally, and is there- 
fore a very bad norm of measure in itself, 
and very difficult of application. What is 
the absolute measure of any head. is diffi- 
cult with perfect accuracy to determine — 
the measure having necessarily to be taken 
on the curve of the cranium — and a little 
more in front ora little more behind the 
absolute centre varies the measure. In 
this system I am endeavoring to explain, 
the head is not a norm of measure at all. 
It is neither } (the radius) nor } (the half 
of the side of the triangle) —it is 3 of the 
square, which represents a fraction be- 
tween the two, That fraction is precisely 
the difference between 8 times the 4 base 
of the triangle, and § times the side of the 
square. On this point I could say much 
more, about squaring the circle, etc., but 
I spare you. One thing more let me, 
however, say. Oddly enough, in all the 
systems of proportions that I ever saw, 
the measures only are given of the body 
and limbs when erect or straight, while 
no cognizance is taken of the fact that the 
measures entirely differ when the body or 
limbs are bent. In this system, however, 
cognizance is taken of this fact. For 
instance, when the arm is straight the 
measure from the shoulder to the elbow, 
and thence to the knuckles, is the square. 
When the arm is bent at an angle, the 
condyle at the elbow is thrown out, and 
the measure of both parts is necessarily 
longer, and is $ of the triangle. But I 
have already said too much, I fear, and I 
will enter into no more particulars, I will 
only add that there on the wall is a draw- 
ing of the human figure, with the propor- 
tions as given by this diagram applied to 
it ; and, as you can see for yourself, every 
part is thus measured, even to the small- 
est, and each measurement proves the 
other. There is an absolute coincidence 
of all to the same result. By this system, 
therefore, we have a scientific and mathe- 
matical standard of proportions which is 
perfectly easy to apply in practice, and 
absolute, not proximate. 

Bel. Well, though you began in the 
mystical clouds, you have at last come 
down on ¢erra firma. Do you always use 
this system, and do you find it practical ? 

Mal. Certainly. I never should think 
of using any other since I discovered this. 
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It is the only simple, easy, practical and 
accurate system I know. There is not 
the least difficulty in using it, and I know 
absolutely when I am wrong. 

Bel, Have you ever applied it to the 
ancient statues? 

Mal, Yes; to many, and with great 
care, and it so exactly conforms to them 
that I cannot but be persuaded that they 
adopted some such method. But we have 
had enough of this. I did not mean to go 
on so far, but it came into our talk about 
dreams, and you have led me on. 

Bel. To go back to our dreams — that 
was a remarkable one by Coleridge during 
which he composed the “ Vision of Kubla 
Khan,” It is so exquisitely musical in its 
rhythm, so full of charm and grace, so 
clear in narrative, though touched so im- 
aginatively, that it scarcely seems possible 
that it was really written during sleep. 

Mal. I dare say, in writing it down, 
Coleridge unconsciously varied and re- 
duced it to consecutiveness; but I can 
never think of that “man from Porlock ” 
with patience, who interrupted him while 
he was writing it down, and robbed us 
forever of the untold remainder. When 
Coleridge had transacted his business with 
this man he went back to his poem, you 
remember, and it had all escaped; and so, 
like Chaucer, he 

left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

Bel. Milton is usually so correct in his 
names and quantities that it is amazing 
how he could thus have mispronounced 
the Cambus Khan of Chaucer. Could he 
have been familiar with the original ? 

Mat. \t was probably the exigency of 
the rhythm which induced the change. 
But I am not sure that in this poem Cole- 
ridge did not, as. he did in “ Christabel,” 
leave it purposely untold. 

Bel. No matter ; Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per finished “ Christabel ” for him. 

Mal. Can presumption go farther! 
“ Fools will rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

Bel. What do you think of the old 
maxim about keeping a work seven years, 
and constantly correcting it ? 

Mal. | disbelieve in it utterly. When 
a writer has the accomplishment of writ- 
ing, and is full of enthusiasm in his work, 
it is far more probable that he will, in the 
heat of the moment and the pressure of 
the feeling, seize the fittest modes of 
expression; and I cannot but think he 
should be careful what changes he after- 
wards makes in the exercise of a cold 
critical faculty. Undoubtedly, on care- 
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fully re-reading it, he may often change 
passages with advantage, give it more 
closeness and: accuracy, charge it more 
with feeling, or retrench it in its !oose- 
ness. But he may also work out of a 
composition all its life and freedom by 
over-elaboration, and make it stiff, artifi- 
cial, or affected. Writing should at least 
seem easy and natural, however much we 
work over it, and there is great danger in 
making too many changes and retouching 
too often. By going over and over any- 
thing its freshness is gradually lost, until, 
at last, to the tired sense any change 
seems an improvement. Onthe contrary, 
in the enthusiasm of composition we often 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art — 
beyond what we could in colder moments 
have caught. Invariably when an author, 
after his poems have become known and 
popular, attempts to change them, the 
world rebels, and generally with justice. 
The change is scarcely ever an improve- 
ment. Some poems that I could instance 
have, I know, before they were printed, 
been so fingered and finished and altered 
that they have lost all nature out of them, 
and many a one, I have no doubt, was 
fresher and stronger when it first came 
from the brain before it had been tam- 
pered with. Anauthor should be careless 
of critics while he is writing, or he will 
risk losing his freshness and originality ; 
and I fairly believe that this fear of what 
might be said has hampered many a man 
and spoiled his work. 

Bel, You cannot lay down any universal 
rule on this point. Some writers do their 
best at once; the strain of thought bursts 
out like a spring and will have its way. 


Etrusci 
Quale fuit Cassi rapido ferventius amni 
Ingenium, — 


as Horace says. With others invention 
is slow, and takes form with difficulty, 
oozing forth as it were like lava, and not 
gushing out like a torrent. John Web- 
ster, for instance, wrote so slowly and with 
such difficulty those wonderful tragedies 
of his, that his contemporaries and friends 
jeered him ironically for his easy parturi- 
tion; but his work, though born with such 
pains, still lives. Shakespeare, on the 
contrary, wrote evidently fast, and Ben 
Jonson reproaches him with never correct- 
ing; but his mind was exceeding full, and 
his power over his materials extraordinary. 
Ben Jonson himself often corrected his 
own verse into stiffness and artificiality. 
As for Shakespeare, I doubt whether he 
would have improved anything he did by 




















oing over it a second time. I know that 
in the first printed play of “* Hamlet,” some 
of the finest passages are wanting which 
are to be seen in the second, but I have 
no belief that he ever rewrote it, as critics 
say. 

Ytal. No, nor I. My own belief is that 
the first “Hamlet” was a surreptitious 
copy, taken down from the actors or the 
theatre, published without his knowledge, 
and full of errors and omissions. So, too, 
I believe this was the case with some of 
the historical plays which were printed in 
his lifetime. In these there are great 
differences from the plays as they appear 
in the first folio, but this was because 
originally he wrote them in connection 
with others, and afterwards struck out the 
scenes written by his collaborators, and 
wrote them himself. Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s masterly essay on the Henrys I 
think establishes this beyond question, as 
far as those plays are concerned. In fact, 
I doubt whether we have the true text of 
any of the plays precisely as Shakespeare 
wrote them, but rather in many parts as 
they were “accommodated ” by the actors 
on the stage, or changed in the transcrib- 
ing. Evidently Shakespeare himself was 
utterly indifferent as to his plays, and took 
no care to have correct copies made and 
preserved. He seems to have left the 
actors to do as they pleased with them, 
and probably the first folio was printed 
very much from the actors’ transcripts, 
and not from the original manuscripts by 
Shakespeare himself. Many of the pas- 
sages are plainly interpolations of actors’ 
so-called “ gag,” — others are plainly print- 
er’s mistakes. 

Bel. Yes, undoubtedly; but how un- 
willing we are even to correct what are 
plainly misprints! But perhaps we are 
wise in this; for otherwise, heaven knows 
what would be corrected away and refash- 
ioned! I, for my part, am glad that there 
is a superstition about correcting even 
what is manifestly wrong. 

Mai. 1 could not go as far as that — 
indeed I have even been so presumptuous 
as to try my hand at such corrections. 

Bel. Jet me have some. 

Mal. Not now — another time. 

Bel. Rogers wrote slowly and corrected 
indefatigably. He is said to have re- 
written a score of times the anecdotes in 
the notes to his “ Italy.” 

Mail, He was just the man to do it, and 
I dare say he improved them each time; 
but this was because he was utterly with- 
out fire in his brain, and could only attain 
his end by elaboration. 
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tocorrect. Giusti, the Italian poet, did the 


same. He never wearied of correcting, 
and his poems, which seem so spontane- 
ous and unstudied, cost him infinite labor. 
Shelley’s manuscripts, also, are almost 
illegible from corrections and elaborations 
and second thoughts. Landor also re- 
wrote and revised very much, or so, at 
least, he told me. “Nothing,” he said, 
“can be too good. I have thrown away 
as much as I have written, and most peo- 
ple would think it the best half of what I 
have done.” 

Bel. 1 wanted to say something about 
dreams. Let me see — what was it? Oh, 
I remember, Did you ever have delu- 
sions during fever? 

Mal. Yes; why? 

Bel, Is it not strange that during the 
delirium our visions alone are real, while 
the realities about us are purely visionary. 
The eyes are open, the senses exceedingly 
acute; a rustling dress distresses us, a 
ray of light annoys us; and yet the things 
which do not exist to our outward senses 
are the only real things. The nurse is 
vague, we scarcely notice her; but the 
dream-figures are absolute. Do we-not 
really see these ghosts of the mind? Can 
you persuade a fever patient that they 
have no existence? 

Mal, It is unaccountable. I remember 
to this day, with perfect vividness, figures 
which moved before me, many years ago, 
during a severe fever — one in particular. 
It was a queer little dwarf, with a large 
head surmounted by a cap and feathers, 
who came one day and perched himself on 
one of the bed-posts at the foot of the bed. 
He had a large portfolio under his arm, 
which he held closely, and there he sat 
and smiled at me. - He was grotesque but 
pleasant, and I looked at him with a sort 
of amused interest. After staying there a 
little while, he crept along to the opposite 
post, and perched himself there, and we 
smiled and nodded at each other. Then 
he slipped along the bed, got up behind 
my pillow, drew out the portfolio, placed 
it before me, openedjit, and slowly turned 
over the leaves. I would I could see that 
book again, for of all books I ever saw it 
was the most remarkable. As he turned 
over each leaf, there was a new picture, 
and every picture was alive. Now it was 
a vast landscape with gloomy clouds piled 
on the horizon, and lofty mountains whose 
close platoons of pointed pines went clam- 
bering up their slopes, and gleaming snow- 
peaks with flashing glaciers, over which 
grey, loitering clouds drooped and trailed. 
I heard the simmering of the wind in the 
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pines. I heard the far roar of the torrents | 


A 


that whitened in the cloven gorges. 


dark eagle sailed around high up in the| 


deep air, and swept his large circles over 


the valley. Then the leaf was turned. I/| 


saw the interior of a splendid Gothic 
cathedral. Banners were floating from its 
pillars, the sunlight streamed through gor- 
geous painted windows upon a dense and 
murmurous crowd that were gathered to 
some great ceremony. As I looked, 
a procession with splendid dresses — 
knights, soldiers, priests —came stream- 
ing in, and a wild burst of trumpets shook 
the vaulted and groined roof, and thrilled 
every sense. The crowd fell on their 
knees. The odorous incense smoke wa- 
vered in the air from swiaging censers, and 
saluted the sense; and then came a sol- 
emn stillness, and a symphony of music, 
such as I never heard before, and never 
shall hear again, swelled and died and 
rose again, and tilled my whole being 
with delight. And then again the leaf 
was turned, and so on at every turning 
came a new picture; and I lay there en- 
tranced gazing at them. Never shall I 
forget this book. 

Bel. And you remember these pictures 
now ? 

Mal. | have described the two which 
impressed me most. I never can forget 
them. I shall never hear any symphony, 
even of Beethoven, played by the most 
perfect orchestra, that will ever come up to 
that. Good heavens! could | only have 
written it down. Do you know that I 
would not give up that experience of fever 
for many a day of tame life. I came out 
of it adifferent being. 

Bel. Did you in that fever have any 
such sensation as I once or twice have 
heard described, of being two persons? 
~ Mail. Exactly. I was for a week two 


persons. Of course I took no cognizance 
of time. Night and day were one, and I 


was sweeping down for a time, as it seemed 
to me, over a glassy slope, where there 
was no hold. At last I reached a landing, 
and then I became two persons. I used 
to tell my watchers, when they came to 
my bedside, to turn over one, for he was 
uncomfortable, and let the other remain as 
he was; and they often spoke to me of 
this afterwards. And this reminds me of 
another experience, which I mention as 
curious. 1 used, as a boy, to have night- 
mares of a singular kind, and this was one 
of them. I saw a single spot of light far 
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each of these others and others and oth- 
ers, until the whole range of vision was of 
wheeling rings of light that came rushing 
down upon me until it seemed as if they 
would overwhelm me; and then, when it 
seemed impossible to bear it longer — 
when they were close upon me — they 
would suddenly disappear, and all would 
be blank. 

Bel. This was giddiness, I suppose ? 

Mail. Yes, | suppose it was; but that 
was the vision I saw. Now we are on 
this question, I will tell you another expe- 
rience I had. I used to dream constantly 
of being on a smooth slope, on which I 
could not keep my foothold. Many other 
persons were there beside me, but all of 
them walked calmly to and fro, as if they 
felt no such difficulty. I, however, ever 
slipped ,and slipped towards a terrible 
precipice that bounded the slope, and over 
which I knew, if I could not stay myself, 
I should surely fall. This dream had 


haunted me for years at intervals. One 
night it was worse than ever. I was, as 


usual, sliding slowly towards this awful 
gulf,.which was to be my fate, when in 
my dream I said to myseif, “ Life is not 
worth this torture ; I will fling myself down 
the precipice and over it.” Nosoorer had 
I formed this resolution than I determined 
to carry it out. Turning round, I rushed 
towards the precipice as fast as | could, 
and suddenly the whole vision disap- 
peared. And, what is curious, it never 
again returned. 

Bel. That is indeed strange. 

Mal. No; it never again returned. 
That was the end of it. There! I think 
I have told you enough about myself. 
Now, if you please, we will go and take 
our walk. I want a little fresh air after 
these fevers and nightmares. 

Bel. “There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy.” 
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A FRIEND of M. Cherbuliez’s was once 
/at the Buen Retiro in Madrid, when Isa- 
|bella I1., queen of Spain, was brought 
| there to see the lions. Poor, delicate 
| little thing as she was in those days — she 

was hardly five years old—she was 
| clothed in royal splendor, with flying feath- 





off in the distance, and as I gazed it be-| ers, lace, and jewels ; and as she drove up 


gan to enlarge and grow intoa ring, and 
from this flew forth other rings, and from 





in a state coach, drawn by six horses, and 
surrounded by a squadron of guards, the 














Madrilefios uncovered and bowed before 
her as if she was something infinitely 
precious, almost divine. When she 
walked in the garden, they followed her 
every movement with the tenderest anx- 
iety ; and if she stumbled, one might have 
thought from their faces that some dire 
calamity had befallen the nation. The 
little queen, far from being discomposed 
by the attention lavished upon her, seemed 
to enjoy it, and clapped her hands and 
laughed with delight; evidently she was 
none the worse for the storms that had 
raged around her cradle. 

Even at five years old that child, with 
her careless ringing laugh, had been the 
cause of no small amount of bloodshed. 
King Ferdinand, her father, had taken 
the precaution to annul the Salic law as 
soon as he knew there was a prospect of 
his fourth wife bearing him a child; so 
that, if it should prove a girl, it might still 
inherit his crown; and, on October Io, 
1830, when the tiny, wailing infant was only 
a few minutes old, he exhibited it with 
proud exultation to his ministers, bidding 
them salute it as princess of Asturias. 
Don Carlos, his brother, however, was 
not the man to resign his claims without a 
struggle ; and, two years later, when Ferdi- 
nand was lying unconscious, dying it was 
thought, he suddenly produced a decree, 
bearing the royal signature, which de- 
prived the infanta of her title, and ac- 
knowledged his right to the throne. But 
the queen-corsort’s Neapolitan training 
stood her in good stead at that time; no 
sooner did she know of the existence of 
this deed than she summoned Martinez 
de la Rosa, the leader of the Liberal party, 
to the palace, and told him that if he and 
his followers would support her daughter’s 
claim, she, as regent, would cordially con- 
sent to whatever changes they might wish 
to make in the constitution. And she kept 
her word, for, during the months the king 
lay helpless, she, with Rosa’s help, proved 
herself an ideal ruler. She pardoned all 
those — a goodly number we may be sure 
—who were in prison for political of- 
fences; professed herself scandalized to 
find the universities were closed, and or- 
dered them to be re-opened; and then, 
declaring that she desired the aid of her 
good subjects in her arduous task of gov- 
erning, summoned the Cortes. Probably, 
when Ferdinand recovered consciousness, 
he was not a little startled by the changes 
Cristina had wrought; but he had only 
time to declare Don Carlos’s deed a forg- 
ery, and to assist at the ceremony of the 
Cortes doing homage to the Princess Isa- 
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bella, before death came to put an end to 
his perplexities. 

Both the Carlists and the Cristinos had 
for months been openly preparing for war ; 
and, before the king’s body was cold, the 
contest began. The Church, the peas- 
antry, and most of the nobles favored des- 
potism and Don Carlos ; whilst the middle 
classes, almost to a man, ranged them- 
selves on the side of Constitutionalism 
and Isabella. The baby queen was brought 
much to the fore in those early days, for 
her mother knew her very helplessness 
appealed with irresistible force to tke 
chivalry of the Spaniards. Unluckily for 
her, she had no general able to cope with 
Zumalacarragui, the Carlist leader, of 
whose marvellous bravery and skill the 
wildest stories are still told in the Basque 
provinces. Cristina, although her forces 
were defeated in every engagement, con- 
tinued the struggle with all the weapons 
her woman’s wit could forge. In 1834 
she granted a Liberal constitution, but as 
it had been framed under the direction of 
Louis Philippe, it did not add much to her 
popularity, and she was almost in despair 
when the cholera came to puta stop to the 
war, for the time at least. The next year, 
Zumalacarragui began again his sorties 
from his northern stronghold, but not with 
the same success as before; for Don Car- 
los had joined his camp, and, as James 
Stuart in Scotland,a century before, he 
had contrived, by his cold, mistrustful 
demeanor, to extinguish the enthusiasm 
his general had kindled with such care. 
Zumalacarragui was killed whilst fighting 
before Bilbao, and his place was taken by 
Cabrera, a gallant young soldier who mer- 
ited a better fate than to be the leader of a 
losing cause. A desultory warfare was 
kept up until 1840; but, although it was 
disfigured from time to time by ghastly, 
barbarous deeds —as when Espartero in 
cold blood shot a little five-year-old urchin, 
whom he dignified with the title of traitor 
— with the exception of the campaign in 
1839, it was for the last three years little 
more than a mere guerre pour rire. The 
Spaniards, equally wearied of Don Carlos 
as of Cristina, continued fighting more for 
their own amusement and profit than with 
any thought of benefiting their parties. 
Upon one occasion, when Espartero was 
pursuing a Carlist army under Maroto, 
the latter suddenly appeared in the ene- 
my’s camp, and proposed that he and 
Espartero should throw with dice for the 
victory. Espartero agreed and won the 
throw. The next day, when the two 
armies were drawn up for battle, Maroto 
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made a most touching speech, declaring 
that he could not, and would not, see 
Spaniards slay Spaniards, and ended by 
throwing himself into Espartero’s arms. 
The soldiers followed the example of 
their leaders, and then they all marched 
together to Madrid, singing songs of 
brotherly love. 

Nor were these Opera Comique touches 
lacking in the civil contests of the time. 
It is the custom in Madrid for the priests, 
during Holy Week, to lead the Corpus 
Christi in solemn procession through the 
streets. One year, however, in the early 
part of Isabella’s reign, the popular feel- 
ing against the priests, who were all 
staunch Carlists, was so bitter, that they 
were warned by the authorities that, if 
they attempted to lead a procession, it 
would certainly be attacked. The priests 
were in despair, for, whilst they held that 
it would be impious to omit the proces- 
sion, they by no means liked the prospect 
of an encounter with the angry populace. 
As the time drew near, however, a depu- 
tation of Extremos, that is, advanced 
Radicals, who were supposed to be Athe- 
ists of the blackest dye, waited upon the 
clerical directors to assure them that, far 
from wishing to disturb the procession, 
they were anxious to take part init, always 
supposing their condition was agreed to. 
This condition was that the statue of their 
own special saint—one which, they ob- 
served, the clerical party had so far treated 
with scant courtesy, as it had never yet 
been seen ina procession — duly incensed 
and canopied, should accompany the Cor- 
pus Christi. The only reason assigned 
for the affection of the Extremos for this 
saint was that, in his statue, he was repre- 
sented as wearing a Phrygian bonnet. 

For some few years the only duty her 
sovereignty imposed upon Isabella was to 
bow and wave her little hand to her sub- 
jects as she drove amongst them; but she 
was only nine when she was called upon 
to witness a stormy political contest; for 
she was sitting by her mother’s side when 
an uproarious crowd of Exaltos, as they 
called themselves, forced their way into 
the royal apartment, and compelled the 
regent to restore the ideal constitution of 
the Democrats, the one passed in 1812. 
The child was too accustomed to crowds 
and noise to be frightened at the scene, 
and smiled as happily as ever, whilst the 
queen-mother was signing the decree that 
made her country, in reality if not in 
name, a republic. An hour later Cris- 





tina was tearing her hair with rage, for 
General Lebeau, with a French army, was | 
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at the gates of Madrid, and, if she had 
only known he was so near, she would 
have been torn by wild horses, as she 
expressed it, rather than have yielded to 
the Exaltos. 

Queen Isabella must have had her child- 
ish brain sorely confused by these sud- 
den changes ; she must have been puzzled, 
too, to know why Mufioz, the good-looking 
private of the guards, should lounge about 
all day in her mother’s boudoir. 

But a great change in her life was at 
hand. In October, 1839, the news that 
Don Carlos, with a victorious army, was 
marching for Madrid spread consterna- 
tion through the palace; and Queen 
Cristina with her children prepared for 
fiight. But the Liberal party, in spite of 
its well-merited mistrust of the regent, ral- 
lied loyally around the little queen, and 
General Espartero, at the head of a small 
but enthusiastic army, marched against 
the Carlists and completely defeated them. 
But, little as she realized it at the time, 
this victory was as much a defeat for Cris- 
tina as for Don Carlos. Even whilst she 
was lavishing honors and rewards upon 
Espartero, he was quietly preparing to 
take all power from her hands; and the 
dispute concerning the fweros gave him 
an opportunity for doing so. In 1840 the 
Basque provinces offered to acknowledge 
Isabella as queen upon condition that 
their ancient privileges, fweros, were re- 
stored to them, ana Espartero insisted 
that the executive should not only accept 
these terms, but loyally keep to them. 
To this, however, Cristina refused her 
consent; upon which Espartero told her 
he would dispense with it, and a violent 
scene ensued, during which Cristina said 
to Espartero: “Je t’ai fait noble, comte, 
duc, grand d’Espagne, mais je n’ai jamais 
pu faire de toi un gentilhomme.” 

After that it was, of course, war to the 
death between the two; and Cristina fled 
for protection to O’Donnell, the com- 
mander of the forces in the north. Espar- 
tero, however, effectually checkmated her 
move by publishing the proofs of her secret 
marriage with Muiioz, and showing that, 
for years, she had been embezzling public 
money. Cristina not daring, when this 
was known, to return to Madrid, resigned 
the regency and left Spain. The little 
queen and her sister, who had been left in 
Madrid — Espartero had seen to that — 
were thus deprived of a mother’s care ; 
no great loss, perhaps, in their case, al- 
though the life they were now condemned 
to lead in the great gloomy palace was 
none of the brightest or most wholesome, 
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or neither the new regent, nor Arguelles, 
the queen’s guardian, troubled themselves 
about their royal charges. But Espar- 
tero’s rule was short; in 1843 O’Donnell 
raiseda rebellion and defeated him. The 
question then arose who should be regent; 
and, as it was found impossible to adjust 
the claims of the various candidates for 
that office, the Cortes determined to de- 
clare Isabella of age. 
& Little wonder Europe looked on in dis- 
may, for Isabella was only thirteen, and 
stepped as it were straight from the nurs- 
ery to the throne. Since the fall of 
Cristina, Isabella had been kept in the 
background ; and, although her guardian 
knew that sooner or later she would be 
called upon to play an important part in 
European affairs, he had allowed her to 
grow up in a state of ignorance that would 
have called down the scowls of the school 
inspector upon any little third standard 
child. In the pamphlet she published 
aiter her fail, she bitterly reproaches those 
who had had the care of her with their 
neglect; and she had the right to do so; 
for surely it was in a great measure their 
fault that, upon the day she was supposed 
to take the reins of government into her 
hands, she knew absolutely nothing — not 
even the leading events —of the history 
of her own country ; and, what was worse, 
her reasoning faculties were as undevel- 
oped as when she was born. Sheenjoyed 
thoroughiy, as any other child would have 
done, the pageants and ceremonies that 
followed the declaration of her majority ; 
not that even then her life was one of un- 
alloyed pleasure. yShe was playing at roy- 
alty one afternoon, surrounded by her 
court, when Don Olozaga, who had re- 
placed Arguelles, appeared and insisted 
upon seeing her alone. When her atten- 
dants were gone, he produced a decree for 
the dissolution of the Cortes and told her 
to sign it. Isabella had probably been 
warned against signing papers, unless pre- 
sented by a minister, for she refused ; 
upon which Don Olozaga locked the door 
of her apartment, and, seizing her hands, 
declared that nolens volens she should 
sign the decree. The queen’s shrieks 
brought her ladies to the door, which, how- 
ever, Olozaga did not open until he had 
obtained the signature he required. 
Narvaez put a stop to scandals of this 
sort by taking all power into his own 
hands. He allowed the queen-mother to 
return to Madrid upon condition of her 
undertaking not to interfere in State 
affairs. 


three children and Mufioz, now Duke of | 
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She established herself, with her | all restraint. 
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| Rianzarez and grandee of Spain, in the 


royal palace, where, by adroit flattery and 
great demonstrations of affection, she 
soon contrived to reduce the indolent, 
good-natured, pleasure-loving Isabella to 
a state of utter subserviency to her will. 
Cristina’s great object was to obtain 
money for her penniless second family, 
and she was entirely unscrupulous as to 
the means she used. 

At this time, although Isabella, between 
Narvaez and Cristina, was in Spain a mere 
cipher, in Europe she was a personage of 
importance, and all the diplomatists of the 
day were knitting their brows and puz- 
zling their brains to find for her a suitable 
husband. Louis Philippe was determined 
that one of his sons should be king-con- 
sort of Spain, and despatched the dukes 
of Nemours and Aumale to try their luck 
in winning the favor of the queen; but 
England at once declared herself shocked 
at such outrageous greediness, and the 
young men were forced to retire. Nar- 
vaez favored the Count of Trepani, but 
Louis Philippe put a stop to that match, 
and forced the minister to resign. The 
Progresistas wished Isabella to marry a 
German prince; the Moderados a French; 
whilst the Ultramontanes held that one of 
her own cousins, a son of Don Carlos or 
of Donna Louise Charlotte, would be the 
most suitable husband. Isabella was as 
wax in the skilful hands of her mother, 
and her mother was wholly under the in- 
fluence of Louis Philippe, who decided 
that the queen should marry her cousin, 
Don Francis de Assis, on the same day 
that her sister, the heiress to the crown, 
married his own son, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier; and before Europe had time to 
remonstrate the two marriages were con- 
summated. 

Cristina could have given no more sig- 
nal proof of her total lack of affection for 
her daughter than by marrying her to Don 
Francis, a man weak in body, still weaker 
in mind, and the most utterly worthless of 
all the prétexdus who had presented them- 
selves. At the time of her marriage Isa- 
bella was just sixteen, an age when much 
might yet have been made of her if her 
husband had been one whom she could 
either love or respect ; for, so far at least, 
although she had given no indication of 
great ability or strength of character, her 
conduct had been without reproach. But, 
once tied to a man whom she so thor- 
oughly despised that she never even trou- 
bled to hide her contempt, she] threw off 
Narvaez had convinced her 
that, as a constitutional sovereign, her 
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power in the State was rigidly limited, but 
she resolved that, in her own house, she 
would rule supreme. She exiled Don 
Francis without ceremony to a country 
residence. Cristina, who had lost all in- 
fluence by bringing about the marriage, 
was given to understand that her interfer- 
ence would not be tolerated, and the 
queen, little more than a child in years 
though she was, threw herself into a course 
of reckless gaiety that made the sovereigns 
of Europe stand aghast. Well might 
Prince Metternich exclaim: “La Reine 
Isabelle est la révolution incarnée dans sa 
forme la plus dangereuse.” She banished 
all etiquette from her court, and, turning 
night into day, made it the scene of the 
wildest dissipation, while she openly 
showed her affection for General Serrano, 
the handsomest man in Spain; and, when 
her ministers remonstrated, threw herself 
into the arms of the Progresistas. 

But violent fires soon burn out them- 
selves; the beau Serrano, who had as- 
sumed all the airs of a king, awoke one 
morning to find himself supplanted in the 
queen’s favor by Colonel Gandara, and 


‘at the same time Narvaez and the Mode- 


rados seized power. Narvaez was the only 
one of her ministers who understood the 
art of managing the queen; to the hour 
of his death he always treated her as a 
spoiled child, who must be humored, nay, 
petted, but at the same time made to un- 
derstand that there were certain limits be- 
yond which she would not be allowed to 
pass. Ambitious, and bent upon further- 
ing his own schemes as he was, he served 
Isabella faithfully and was honestly sorry 
for her. With Queen Louisa for a grana- 
mother, whether her grandfather was Go- 
doy or King Charles; the fawning, trai- 
torous Ferdinand for a father; and the 
sensual, dishonest Cristina for a mother, 
what chance had she in life? Morally 
and intellectually she must have been born 
vitiated. Narvaez always maintained the 
wonder was, not that she should have in- 
herited the vices of her ancestors, but 
rather that she should have so many good 
qualities which they certainly never pos- 
sessed. He made short work with the 
more dissolute of her friends, but, recog- 
nizing that the age for miracles was past, 
he did not attempt to elevate her on to a 
pinnacle of extraordinary virtue. Per- 
haps he was afraid of the crash with which 
she might fall down; but he did insist, 
sternly too, that outward decency should 
be maintained at court. King Francis 
was summoned from his retreat, and told 
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side whenever she appeared in public, 
whilst the foreign ambassadors were made 
to understand that, in future, the queen 
would receive them upon appointed days, 
not in a dressing-gown and bedroom slip- 
pers, but with all due state and ceremony. 

Don Narvaez had a difficult part to play ; 
the camarilla, of course, pursued him with 
relentless animosity, and he offended many 
of his own followers by the reactionary 
measures he was forced to introduce for 
the sake of preserving order. In 1848 
there was a serious insurrection in Spain, 
in connection with which, the English am- 
bassador, Sir Henry Bulwer, excited a 
furious burst of anger in Madrid by for- 
mally remonstrating with the Spanish ex- 
ecutive for their unconstitutional mode of 
governing. Conservatives, democrats, re- 
publicans, nay insurgents, all united in 
passionately demanding that the audacious 
Englishman, who had dared to give advice 
unasked, shouid quit their country. He 
did so; but three years later, when the 
Americans were threatening Cuba, the 
Spaniards awoke to the folly of having 
quarrelled with the only power that could, 
or would, have helped them, and insisted 
upon the resignation of Narvaez, as he 
was minister when the dispute took place. 
Ingratitude is not one of Isabella’s fail- 
ings, and she sobbed aloud when she must 
part with Narvaez, who at least had been 
a faithful friend to her; the camarilla, 
however, openly rejoiced at his fall. 

Until 1851 Queen Isabella was childless, 
but in that year she had a daughter, whose 
birth, in spite of the sneers and significant 
glances of the Montpensiers, was hailed 
with joy by the populace. The following 
year she had another daughter; and, in 
1857, a son, who later reigned as Alfonso 

Now that Narvaez’s influence was re- 
moved, Isabella soon lapsed into her for- 
mer courses; a camarilla of worthless 
persons gathered around her, who, by un- 
derhand means, overturned ministry after 
ministry, and, in the general confusion, 
Queen Cristina contrived to grasp a cer- 
tain amount of power, which she used to 
carry on a system of such barefaced pil- 
lage that the whole population rose against 
her. Isabella was at the Escurial, twenty 
miles away, when she heard of the revolt ; 
but, although her course lay through the 
midst of the insurgents, she hastened back 
to Madrid, where there were nearly three 
hundred barricades in the streets, and 
men were fighting hand-to-hand, liberty, 





that he must take his place by his wife’s | 


honesty, morality being the war-cry. She 
was received in sullen silence, and found 




















that her mother had taken refuge in the 
royal palace, her own having been pillaged 
and burnt by the mob. A revolution 
seemed imminent, for an angry crowd de- 
manding the heads of Cristina and the min- 
ister Luis surrounded the royal residence 
day and night, and Isabella’s name was 
hissed. Espartero, as the queen knew, 
was the one man in whom the Spaniards 
had implicit faith; she, therefore, ap- 
pointed him minister, with almost dicta- 
torial power, hoping that this measure 
would restore tranquillity. To a certain 
extent it did; but Espartero was by no 
means anxious to take office, and, before 
he would consent to do so, he sent Gen- 
eral Salazar to the queen to insist upon 
certain conditions, amongst others the 
dismissal of the camarilla, The general 
had evidently expected to find the queen 
in the depth of despair, trembling for her 
throne, if not for her life; but she, more 
accustomed to insurrections than he was, 
treated the whole affair as a huge joke, and 
laughed and chattered until the worthy 
man, whose morals were better than his 
manners, losing all patience at what he 
considered an exhibition of criminal levity, 
turned upon her and administered a re- 
buke so sternly indignant that John Knox’s 
noted ‘speech is mildly courteous by the 
side of it. Her open immorality, he said, 
was a disgrace not only to her sex, but her 
country. Callous as she was this roused 
the qaeen, who angrily ordered him from 
her presence, telling him that no one had 
ever dared to address such language to 
her before. Salazar replied quietly, “I 
have no doubt of it; it is not often that 
truth is spoken in this palace,” and held 
his ground. 

- The queen, realizing her helplessness, 
had a violent attack of hysterics, where- 
upon King Francis, who seems to have 
been hiding behind a curtain, suddenly 
appeared, not, however, to avenge the 
insult offered to his wife, but to suggest 
that it would be wise to postpone all fur- 
ther discussion until she was more calm. 
The general then retired, promising to 
return in the evening. Isabella declared 
that rather than accept aid from Espartero 
after this outrage she would abdicate. 
She even went so far as to summon Le 
Corps Diplomatique to receive the notifi- 
cation of her abdication. The French 
ambassador was the first to arrive, and to 
him she told her tale,.and declared her 
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intention of leaving Madrid the next! 


morning. He merely remarked: 


“Of | 


course you will have to leave the infanta | 
behind.” 
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Leave her child! (At that time she had 
only one.) She had never thought of that, 
and, as she declared with sobs, would 
rather be dragged through the streets than 
separated from herchild. This being the 
case, it was an easy task to make her 
accept whatever conditions the popular 
favorite chose to impose. Resolved not 
to do things by halves, with the childish 
recklessness that characterizes so many 
of her actions, she issued a manifesto, in 
which she declared her perfect sympathy 
upon every point with Espartero; and, 
not content even with that piece of folly, 
she lavished compliments and praise upon 
her good Madrilefios for the gallantry with 
which they had fought. Did ever sov- 
ereign before or since praise rebels for 
being rebels? The people received her 
manifesto coldly ; but when she appeared 
upon the balcony of the palace with Es- 
partero and O’Donnell, the rebel general, 
she was cheered. 

Cristina was still in the palace; indeed, 
if she had ventured to leave it her life 
would not have been worth five minutes’ 
purchase, for the mob, although reconciled 
to Isabella, was by no means prepared to 
pardon her mother, and, at the Sancta 
Cristina, hung the whole city with black. 
Cristina’s presence was a source of con- 
tinual danger to Espartero, for the people 
insisted upon her being brought to trial, 
and to this he could not ask the queen to 
consent. Tocalm the mob that was keep- 
ing watch over all the exits of the palace, 
he pledged his word that the queen- 
mother should not leave Madrid furtively 
—an empty promise, seeing the lady de- 
clared: “I will leave Madrid as a queen, 
or I will remain there.” Later, when the 
excitement was somewhat allayed, he 
evaded his pledge by taking her out, not 
furtively, but publicly, surrounded by an 
army, he himself riding by her side. Es- 
partero then set to work to despatch the 
camarilla; in one day every servant in 
the palace, from the confidential friend 
to the kitchen-maid, was dismissed. By 
this time Isabella was twenty-four —cld 
enough to realize to the full the impor- 
tance of her actions; yet, within a few 
months of this revolt, she began to in- 
trigue against the man who had saved 
her; and, as if bent upon seeking compen- 
sation for her impotence as a sovereign 
by abusing her liberty as a wife, she made 
her court the scene of worse disorders 
even than before. Favorite followed fa- 
vorite in quick succession (amongst them 
Emilio Arrieto the composer, and Tirso 
Obregon the singer), King Francis the 
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while standing by as a placid spectator. 
In no other country in Europe would such 
conduct have been tolerated ; and, even in 
Spain, Isabella was perhaps the one 
woman able to win for it toleration. For, 
strange to say, whilst other sovereigns 
were struggling so hard, and often in vain, 
to win the love of their people, this truly 
vagabond queen, whose whole course was 
a public scandal, was for years a popular 
idol. It is difficult to understand why 
the Spaniards, a proud, sensitive people, 
should have submitted so long to a ruler 
whom they could not respect; her good- 
hearted, happy-go-lucky nature seemed to 
cast acharm over them. Her total lack 
of reticence appealed to them; they could 
follow so easily all the workings of her 
mind, whether, with childish petulancy, 
she was reproaching her ministers with 
betraying her, or confessing with remorse 
she had wronged them. If her sins were 
open, so was her repentance; year by year, 
when Holy Week came round, this woman, 
who for the other fifty-one weeks had been 
outraging every law, human and divine, 
kneeled in church for the hour together, 
and with loud sobs and groans proclaimed 
her sorrow for the past, her resolution to 
make atonement in the future. Her sub- 
jects, seeing her sorrow, sorrowed too, 
and, when Easter day arrived, were as 
convinced as she was that a new era in 
her life was at hand. 

The Maundy Thursday ceremony never 
failed to win for her hearty adherents ; 
she washed the feet of the beggars with 
such manifest zeal; spoke to them such 
kindly, loving words; served them with 
food, as if she thought it a privilege to do 
so; and, at the close of the feast, cleared 
the table with a dexterity that showed 
her heart was in her work. Her splendid 
robes —she always wore full court dress 
upon these occasions —seemed to en- 
hance the touching humility of her atti- 
tude; and, although the freethinking part 
of the community scoffed at what they 
called the popish mummery of the whole 
affair, that was not the feeling with which 
the bulk of the population regarded it. 
One year, whilst she was serving at table, 
a diamond fell from her headdress on to 
the plate of one of the beggars; a dozen 
hands were stretched out to restore the 
jewel, but the queen motioned to the man 
to keep it, remarking simply, “It has 
fallen to him by lot.” Her generosity was 
unbounded; it is not in her nature to say 
no to a beggar ; whilst the one point upon 
which she made a firm stand against her 
ministers was in insisting upon her right 
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to exercise mercy, and the hardest strug- 
gle she ever had with them was @ propos 
of a pardon granted at the request of 
Restori. A queen has many chances of 
doing little gracious acts, and Isabella 
never failed to seize each one as it came 
in her way ; not, however, for the sake of 
winning popularity, but simply to follow 
the bent of her own nature, which, as she 
showed the other day, is still unchanged, 
for she of all Paris was the first to remem- 
ber that Prado’s victim needed help and 
comfort. 

It was to such acts as these that Isa- 
bella owed the burst of enthusiastic loy- 
alty that so astonished Europe when 
Martin Marino attempted to stab her on 
the steps of the Otocha Church. The 
first words she uttered after she had re- 
ceived the wound were: “ My child, my 
Isabella!” (the infanta was with her) ; the 
next, “I don’t wish the man to be pun- 
ished.” Thecitizens of Madrid, however, 
insisted upon Marino’s execution, and 
even burnt his body themselves when the 
executioner refused to do so. As the 
queen drove in state to church to return 
thanks for her escape, the people em- 
braced her horses in the intensity of their 
enthusiasm. But an outburst of loyalty 
in Spain is always followed by a period of 
discontent, and, a very few months later, 
the royal march was hissed in Madrid. 
The Spaniards certainly had just cause of 
complaint. Cristina returned again and 
again to Madrid, always bringing mischief 
in her train ; another camarilla had formed 
around the queen, which plotted indiscrim- 
inately against whatever minister was in 
power ; whilst the sovereign herself, as all 
the world cou!d see, was a mere puppet in 
the hands of the ruling favorite of the 
day and Pére Cleret, her confessor. The 
army, too, was a dangerous element in the 
State, the generals in turn indulging in 
pronunciamientos against any minister 
they disapproved of, until playing at pro- 
nunciamientos became a favorite sport of 
the boys at Toledo —the Woolwich of 
Spain — and the very name of “a Spanish 
minister” a jest in Europe. If a pronun- 
ciamiento proved a failure, its author was 
promptly shot; if a success, with equal 
promptitude, he was complimented, re- 
warded, and made a minister by Isabella, 
who, always maintaining her 76/e of consti- 
tutional monarch, signed with ostentation 
whatever decrees the successful rebel 
might desire, until the day when he in 
his turn fell before the pronunciamiento 
of his rival. Espartero had completely 
withdrawn from public life; Narvaez and 














O’Donnell again and again replaced each 
other as minister, each being too pow- 
erful to allow the other to rule, but not 
powerful enough to rule himself. Mean- 
while finances fell into a state of hopeless 
confusion, and business was at a stand- 
still. At length, in December, 1866, Nar- 
vaez, wearied of struggling in the face of 
so many obstacles to govern constitution- 
ally, suddenly dissolved the Cortes, ar- 
rested one hundred and _ twenty-three 
members, and transported the president, 
Don Rosa, with thirty-five of his followers. 
The nation, feeling for the moment that 
despotism was preferable to anarchy, con- 
doned the coup a’état,and for seventeen 
months enjoyed peace. In November, 
1867, however, O’Donnell died; and, as 
if he who had followed him always in office 
must do so now in death, Narvaez died 
five months later, and Don Gonzales Bravo 
was asked by the queen to form a min- 
istry. 

A more unfortunate choice could not 
have been made; Bravo was an absolutist 
of the narrowest type, and without any of 
the qualifications of aruler. As he was a 
civilian, the army regarded his appoint- 
ment as an insult; and he, instead of try- 
ing to rally the citizens to his side, irri- 
tated them by a series of petty prosecu- 
tions. The Duke of Montpensier and his 
family were exiled because they were 
supposed to view the course of the execu- 
tive with critical eyes. Gil Blas—the 
Spanish Punch — was suspended for cas- 
ually remarking that it preferred thin 
women to fat ones; this being construed 
into an insult to the queen, who was de- 
cidedly embonpoint; and the “Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein ” was not allowed 
to be played in Madrid, lest the populace 
should discover a resemblance between 
La Duchesse and the queen. The press 
laws were enforced with unheard-of vigor, 
freedom of discussion was prohibited, and, 
what touched the Madrilefios most of all, 
clerical bigotry was allowed to run ram- 
pant. They had pardoned much to their 
queen, they had allowed her court and life 
to be the scandal of Europe; but, when 
they found she was plotting to restore to 
the Church, their bitterest foe, its old 
prestige, its forfeited revenues, and the 
control of the education of their children, 
they felt the time had come for a change, 
not of ministers, but of sovereigns. A 
pretext for an insurrection is never lack- 
ing when required. Bravo issued a de- 
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cree empowering mayors and governors 
of towns, upon thir own responsibility, to 
exile for forty days all men whom they 
held to be dangerous, and, carrying out 
the same theory, he himself seized the 
leading military chiefs, and amongst them 
Marshal Serrano. The country rose to a 
man against such senseless tyranny; Gen- 
eral Prim hastened back from London to 
direct the popular. movement, and Admi- 
ral Tapete and the navy joined the people. 
Isabella, with Marfori, her latest favor- 
ite, was staying at St. Sebastian when the 
news of the revolt reached her. Thinking 
it was only another pronunciamiento, she 
tried to pacify the people by dismissing 
Bravo and appointing Don Conchas in his 
place. Conchas’s first despatch ought to 
have opened her eyes to the danger; he 
advised her to return to Madrid at once, 
warning her at the same time, however, 
that if she appeared with Marfori at her 
side, he would not answer for the conse- 
quences. Divided between the desire of 
returning to Madrid and the dislike of 
leaving Marfori, she lingered at St. Sebas- 
tian in a state bordering on distraction, 
appealing to everyone — always excepting 
her husband — whom she met for advice. 
“If I could wear breeches,” she cried 
again and again, “I would return to my 
capital at once.” In this she was wrong, 
for, if she had only known it, womanhood, 
as the present queen-regent has shown, is 
the surest weapon in Spain. The Span- 
iards are a long-suffering race, and, even 
at the eleventh hour, if she had trusted 
herself entirely to them and shown that, 
for their sake, she was willing to leave 
both favorite and confessor, they might 
have given her one last chance. But 
whilst she was hesitating her hour of grace 
passed, for Serrano defeated at Alcolea 
what few troops had remained faithful to 
her, and then she knew she must leave 
Spain. Flushed with weeping, her dress 
all in disorder, no gloves on her hands, 
and a little straw toque with a flaming red 
feather on her head, she crossed the 
French frontier, September 30, 1868. 
There was no anger and no regret, but 
perhaps just a touch of scorn, in the faces 
of the people of St. Sebastian as they 
watched the departure of their queen. She 
evidently preferred to rely upon foreign aid 
— “Napoleonic aid,” they said, with a 
sneer —for the recovery of her crown 
rather than upon her own subjects. Zanto 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
A FEW WORDS TO FRESH WORKERS.* 


BY OCTAVIA HILL. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — You are 
most of you, I suppose, students of sub- 
jects not directly bearing on the social 
problems of our day, but I am sure that 
no group of thoughtful nen and women 
can be uninterested in questions distinctly 
affecting the life and happiness of thou- 
sands, and the future of England. Espe- 
cially may one make sure of such. interest 
just now ; for the heart of England seems 
more than ever stirred with sympathy and 
inspired by a sense of responsibility for 
the many who work hard, and who are 
classed generally as the poor. 

So general, so ready, is this beautiful 
human sympathy that one feels as if it 
might, if we were not careful, be a little 
hurried in its action, and not pause quite 
long enough to call to its aid all the wise 
thought, all the gathered experience of 
the past. 

That we may not lose any of its longed- 
for fruit, perhaps we may to-night take up, 
with real interest to ourselves, not the 
newest system of reform, not the young- 
est institution, but some slight survey of 
the changes which have taken place in the 
condition of these problems during the 
memory of living workers. And while I 
will listen eagerly to all which the young- 
est of you hope, and will try to keep in 
touch with the freshest thought, I will ask 
you to listen to what I remember. 

When I wasa child I used to stay a 
great deal with my grandfather, Dr. South- 
wood Smith, who was busy with Lord 
Shaftesbury in early efforts for sanitary 
reform. I used to copy for him, in a 
large, round, child’s hand, notes for par- 
liamentary and other committees, giving 
descriptions of what he had seen perhaps 
that veryday. Among many others well 
do I remember an account of the water 
supply in St. Giles’s. At that time there 
were numerous courts where there was no 
cistern or other receptacle for the water 
when it was turned on, from which it could 
be drawn off when needed. The inhab- 
itants stood in a long line, each with his 
pitcher or can, trying to secure what he 
could for the day’s consumption. Some- 
times those at the extremity of the line 
could not get access to the water at all, 
as it was turned off before their turn 
came. 


_* Read at the summer meeting of University Exten- 
sion students at Oxford, August, 1889. 
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I remember, too, my grandfather’s great 
regret that the powers given to corpora- 
tions to supply towns with water were 
made permissive only, not compulsory. 

Now, we are beginning to think large, 
good, covered cisterns not ample or safe 
enough, and we are drawing our water 
from rising mains. And a corporation 
would indeed be behind the age that did 
not avail itself of permissive power to 
supply water to the inhabitants. 

Again, I remember as a child going with 
Mary Howitt to a ragged school in Beth- 
nal Green. Suddenly, from the crowd of 
pale, pinched, ragged little children, there 
burst a song: “ How happy the life of a 
bird must be.” The words were her own, 
and the song may have been sung partly 
out of compliment to her; but, from the 
spontaneous way in which it seemed to 
burst forth, it must have been a familiar 
one. How many a green and airy open 
space has since then been provided for 
such small children — where something 
of a bird’s freedom, something of its joy, 
may be felt—in consequence of the rec- 
ognition of a want which in that day was, 
I venture to think, very little realized by 
the rich for the poor. 

Take these two as types of the kind of 
progress made — the one as a type of the 
sanitary and other material advance ; the 
other as a type of the higher standard of 
joy and life which we set before ourselves 
for the poor. I have watched much prog- 
ress since those old days, and could give 
many instances; but they would all group 
themselves under these two heads. The 
people are more comfortable and health- 
ier. They live a more varied life and one 
fuller of pleasures. 

There has been of late years a growth 
of human sympathy and desire to serve 
the poor, which, as a general feeling, is, so 
far as I can remember, quite fresh. When 
I was a little girl I was thrown with work- 
ers for the poor, and heard of what was 
done for them; but it seems to me, on 
looking back, that the labor was confined 
to a few. Men like Lord Shaftesbury, 
instead of being, as they would be now, 
admired and sought for. had to take a 
lonely course, very much out of sight, 
half looked down upon as eccentric. 
Still more was this true of more obscure 
workers; no one wanted to hear what 
they had seen, what they were hoping. 
If they had to bring forward facts, it 
must be done by weary reiteration to a 
world uninterested to hear, unready to 
recognize ; and the men whom I remem- 
ber as a child were lonely, solitary men, 
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who would have been despairing, but that 
they were most of them men of strong 
faith, knowing they were working with 
God and for meh, and that they had little 
to do with results. How this obscurity 
and unpopularity tested them, how much 
nearer they came to the poor from seeing 
them thus alone, and mainly in their sor- 
rows, is a point on which I often dwell; 
and I think we shall find it hard to reach 
their giant stature without the endurance 
which made them what they were. 

Sympathy on the part of the main body 
of the rich has increased. So has also a 
much greater sense of responsibility for 
life, and independence in devoting it to 
earnest work of some kind. Markedly is 
this so among women. Long ago hardly 
a woman I knew had any opportunity of 
devoting time to any grave or kindly work 
beyond her own household or small social 
circle. Now there are thousands who 
achieve it, in spite of interruptions and 
difficulties in settling to steady work; and 
there are comparatively few parents who 
do not recognize for their daughters the 
duty of sympathy and of rendering such 
service as other claims permit. With the 
different ideal of life, customs have altered 
in a marked manner; it used to be diffi- 
cult for a girl to walk alone, and it was 
considered almost impossible for her to 
travel in omnibuses or third-class trains. 
The changes in custom with regard to 
such matters have opened out fresh possi- 
bilities of work. 

The condition of working people in 
London has, since I can remember, dis- 
tinctly improved with regard toall matters 
of comfort. The standard of living as to 
both food and clothing is much higher. 
The poor have more meat, more fruit, bet- 
ter tea, much better clothes. Everything 
is cheaper, except rent and meat, and even 
rent is gradually falling. Yet wages have 
certainly risen. The wages of an un- 
skilled laborer used to be from 18s. to 
2Is.; now they range from 21s. to 25s. 
The charwoman used to get Is. 6d. or 2s. 
a day; now she gets 2s. or 2s.6¢. When 
I began work in London I hardly knew a 
poor family who occupied mcre than one 
room in parishes where now two rooms 
are very frequently rented. ‘ Bad enough,” 
you will say, and you know I heartily 
agree. I amonly telling you very definite 
facts. Again, schools are better, cheaper, 
nearer the children’s homes, and the im- 
portance of education is much more gen- 
erally recognized by parents and by the 
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rotten old water-butts were frequent as 
receptacles for drinking-water ; and I have 
seen them five years ago in south Lon- 
don ; but they have been gone twenty years 
from Marylebone, where there used to be 
many. The Saturday half-holiday is more 
general; there are better and cheaper 
amusements. As to drunkenness, bad as 
it is, it was far worse. I can remember 
when to be a teetotaller was thought al- 
most a disgrace, and when one would go 
from court to court for months together and 
never hear of one. Cheap trains and trams 
save the strength of the poor far more than 
of old. All the workmen’s and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs are new, so are the home arts 
and the recreative classes. I do not men- 
tion the open spaces or the gymnasia, 
because they perhaps do not replace the 
advantage of being, as our Londoners then 
were, within walking distance of the coun- 
try. Our own ideas of what the poor need 
have enlarged; we expect them to want 
more education, rest, amusement, and 
change, and altogether to lead a larger and 
happier life than of old. 

Now, I do not tell you all this that we 
may sit down and rest contented with it, 
nor lazily think things will right them- 
selves with time. I tell it because it is at 
once true and joyful; and I would have 
those sensitive spirits, who sometimes 
suffer much with the thought of evil which 
they cannot cure, dwell on the progress 
with thankfulness. But I think we must 
remind ourselves first, taat the progress 
made has been wrestled for, and suffered 
for, and waited for, by those whom we 
must try to follow, however humbly. And 
secondly, that what little they have gained 
is to be our starting-point, and that we 
must compare what we have gained with 
the far higher standard that befits our 
later day. 

Only, my friends, let us be careful that, 
while we put our material standard as high 
as we can, and try to crush out all re- 
mediable evil we can, and to share all 
possible good we can with those who 
have less of this world’s goods, we do not 
lose for them, and for ourselves, some of 
the better eternal possessions which noth- 
ing can replace. 

Let us avoid the dole system. We have 
seen it, some of us, at work among our 
people in its old-fashioned form, eating 
out the heart of our men and women, cor- 
rupting, degrading, and impoverishing the 
homes of hundreds, destroying the family 
life which should be the joy of England, 
and the thrift that might be its strength. 
| We have almost lost faith in it, in its old 
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forms. 
blanket charity, seem to have lost their 
great attractions for our younger philan- 
thropists. But do you think the old dole 
demon is dead? Not so; he has sprung 
up in a grand, new form, quite magnificent 
this time. He comes to us now in the 
shape of free dinners by the thousand, 
telling specious things about what food 
will do to build up little bodies. Hypo- 
crite! he hasn’t the smallest intention of 
really building up those little bodies after 
all. Nota bit of it; he will give them @ 
meal apiece, when the weather is cold, or 
when he is sentimental or frightened ; he 
will weaken the parents’ sense of respon- 
sibility so that they never know whether, 
or when they, or the benevolent public, 
are to provide the food; he wiil teach the 
father to spend in drink the money which 
he would have expended on the children’s 
dinners, the mother to pass the time in 
which she might have cooked the dinners 
in gossip; and then he will leave the chil- 
dren hungry, suddenly or gradually. He 
has taken no read responsibility ; could 
take none, he is a phantom, a will-of the- 
wisp — nay, a ghoul, sucking the blood 
from family life and sense of duty. 

He is even taking a grander form still 
now ; he is trying to apply the dole system 
to the supply of so costly a necessary as 
houses for the poor. What else can you 
call the sort of vague, delusive talk about 
the County Councils building for the poor ? 
What does it mean? Are public bodies 
so economical, so uncorrupt, that they, of 
all people, are to be trusted to build 
cheaply and well? and are they so near 
the peopie as to meet their various wants 
with quick perceptions of them and of the 
changes in them? If the houses are to 
pay, can public bodies best make them 
pay? Certainly not. The idea is hazily 
hanging about (in that most dangerous, 
delusive form that will not venture to put 
itself into words, and deceives the pro- 
moters of the scheme, and with too sure 
cruelty the poor also), that the houses are 
to be in some way cheaper by being backed 
up by State, or rate, or charity, not State, 
or rate, or charity defined or expressed, 
only vaguely hoped for. What! I say; 
in London, where wages are higher than 
anywhere, where hundreds of foreigners 
and country people come, all too sadly for 
themselves and it, trooping up, in hopes 
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Are you sure it will not be the em- 
ployer’s after all? Is payment by taxes 
for a necessary of life better than payment 
by wages? Which will make the best 
men, the best homes? Can your rates 
and public bodies supply houses for Lon- 
don workers? If not, say so distinctly. 
For if you do not give your fellow-citizens 
truth, whatever else you give them is of 
little avail. The truth is God’s, and she 
will arise and be too strong for you. If 
you accept her willingly, bravely, she 
comes always with blessing; but if you 
slight her, then she comes as an avenging 
angel, and has to bring you back to her 
through much suffering. 

Face, in the name of pity, this which 
you are dangling before the people, and 
ask yourselves what you mean. Are you 
going to attempt to house London workers 
on a non-remunerative footing? If not, 
don’t let them hope you are. Don’t play 
at doing it. Look facts in the face. It is 
a strange time, too, for this modern dole 
system to take life with regard to houses. 
In old days the “ model buildings ” were 
models, and there was reason for us to 
give money to experiments and example; 
but now, when many a good company, 
and numerous builders, have proved that 
houses will pay, and have learnt to meet 
the many various needs of the different 
classes of workmen —now, when rents 
are falling and many tenements are empty, 
that this scheme should arise is to me 
very Curious. 

The family life is older than County 
Councils, and will survive them ; it is more 
valuable to human beings than art exhi- 
bitions or easy-chairs. The sense of this 
leads men to seek for the little home 
rather than any outside comforts. The 
duty of providing for the little mouths: is 
the discipline and the joy of father and 
mother. That which the State or com- 
munity alone can give, that which it can 
undertake to provide for all, and in per- 
petuity (like the open space), let it provide, 
and let men of all classes be proud to pay 
their share of the cost; but let it beware 
lest it step in where it cannot undertake 
fully to provide, or where the individual 
duty is clear. You often hear described 
the ghastly room with rags and dirt and 
starvation; too often, if the narrator did 
but know it, the result of drink which his 
dole increases ; but how few come to tell 


that something will turn up, are you going | you of the pretty little home, small but so 
to put your houses on a footing that is not | happy, where the cradle stands by the 
remunerative, and therefore not to be| fire, and where the wife sits working till 


multiplied indefinitely? And into whose 
pockets is the bounty, or rate in aid, to 


| father comes home, where every shilling 


of raised wages means fresh little com- 
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forts, worked for and valued. Take care 
how, whether by huge schemes which 
dwarf the human effort, or small ones that 
cause a gambling uncertainty, you step 
between the parents’ responsibility and 
the little human beings that depend on it 
for help which you cannot give. 

So at least it occurs to me, not from 
theorizing, but from watching with the 
eyes of real affection the actual homes, 
and seeing the effect of stimulating, en- 
couraging, recognizing as natural, the 
efforts of the members of families (from 
which a sort of blessing and distinct 
growth of power and happiness seems to 
result), and on the other hand that of put- 
ting our gifts instead of the natural result 
of labor and effort, which always seem to 
produce confusion, discontent, poverty, 
and misery. 

You who are coming on into work can- 
not, I know, accept statements like this on 
trust; too much is at stake; you will feel 
—and should feel—that you must judge 
for yourselves. Do so—look and love, 


and you will not go far wrong, and will 
have grace to see what new light may be 
meant to break on the younger generation 
which always has to learn fresh truths; 
but take along with you the words of one 
who has watched and has loved, and they 
may help you, at less cost of mistake, to 


see the truth; and I implore you, if you 
are not near enough to see and to know, 
do not try to help from a distance, except 
on the experience of those who have 
thought and seen much, and who know 
how critical is the state of vague, large 
hope, which is being, I sometimes think, 
played with by politicians in a way that 
may be most cruel. 

I know that some of this desire for pub- 
lic bodies to build comes neither from 
desire to do a popular thing, nor from bad 
political economy, but from genuine pity 
for the people living in some of the dread- 
ful courts which still exist. But I would 
urge upon those who feel this pity not to 
be unduly hasty, but to pause and con- 
sider the meaning of several unmistakable 
facts. They will, if they inquire, often 
find such courts crowded in close proxim- 
ity to healthy blocks of dwellings where 
there are numerous vacant tenements. 
Why is this? The sympathetic visitor is 
too apt to jump to the conclusion that the 
reason is that in the healthy blocks the 
rents are too high for the tenants in the 
court. Will he inquire what the rents are 
in each? If he does, ten to one he will 
find the rent, room by room, far cheaper 
in the healthy rooms than in the court. 
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He will find that in many, I had nearly 
said most, instances, the reasoas why the 
good rooms stand empty and the bad ones 
are full are these : — 

1. In the courts overcrowding and sub- 
letting are tolerated. 

2. The rent, nominally high, is either 
only half paid, or is reduced by subletting 
and overcrowding. 

3. The drunkenness and profane lan- 
guage, violence, and destructiveness tol- 
erated in these courts would not be allowed 
by any respectable landlord or neighbors. 

4. Bad characters are allowed to fre- 
quent the courts. 

Or, on the other hand, the well-built 
block is not managed by those who are 
near enough to the people to know their 
waats. Or the tenants in the courts, if 
decent, are preferring cottage life to life 
in blocks, 

Now which of these difficulties would 
be met by fresh building by County Coun- 
cil, or indeed by any one else? The build- 
ings, I think you will find, either are 
already there, partly empty, or there are 
plenty of good companies, or good build- 
ers, who would willingly build them if 
there isa demand. The days are gone by 
long ago when there was much difficulty 
in getting sites, or any doubt on the part 
of capitalists that healthy dwellings for 
the poor will pay. Take care lest you 
undo that distinct gain. I repeat, which 
of the evils 1 have named will building 
remedy? If you have honest enforce- 
ment of existing law, well supported on 
vestry, well informed by volunteer visitors, 
you may at once check the overcrowding. 
By it, too, you can bring such pressure to 
bear, that the courts themselves shall be 
either improved by the owners or swept 
away. 

Again, you may, perhaps, by knowledge 
of the facts and bringing public opinion to 
bear on the matter, help to get the Lon- 
don police force increased, and so do 
much to purify the worst streets and 
courts, and to protect the tidy and quiet 
poor. The number of police has not been 
increased in anything like the same pro- 
portion as the population, or the miles of 
streets they have to traverse; I believe 
it falls short by some three thousand men. 
The result of this has been that they have 
not been numerous enough to attempt 
keeping the same standard of order in 
small thoroughfares, to the great misery 
of the quiet poor. It is a sad thing to 
see, especially on Sundays, the groups of 
hulking lads gambling, using foul lan- 
guage, pelting respectable people as they 
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pass, in a way that would not be tolerated | the only way in which you could render 


for a moment in the larger streets, and to 
see the terror of the respectable people of 
their rudeness. Many remain indoors 
rather than meet the annoyance and rough- 
ness of these groups, who occupy the 
pavement for hours, and often do not even 
live in the courts they frequent, but are 
driven by the police out of larger streets 
and take themselves off to the small ones. 
I have known a poor widow sit day after 
day with the shutters of her little shop up, 
burning a lamp she could ill afford, be- 
cause, “being a lone woman, they always 
broke her windows.” Many a family have 
I known who would thankfully have re- 
mained in the smaller thoroughfare — “ the 
rooms were very nice and the rents so 
much lower; but really they could not 
stir out without the roughs annoying them ; 
they pelted the man if he went out clean 
and neat to his work; they would not let 
the boys pass in and out quietly, and their 
language wasn’t fit for children to hear.” 
Once, when a friend wrote to the author- 
ities for me to ask for better police super- 
vision for a street, I went to one woman, 
she not knowing at all that we had written 
(nor did I even know that the letter had 
gone), and I said, ‘“* Well, how were you 
on Sunday? Was it very rough?” “Qh,” 
she answered, “it was like heaven — such 
a lot of police about.” That is the usual 
result of an application, but the authorities 
have not men enough to patrol such streets 
regularly, and keep the same order as in 
the wider streets. Join the vestries, in- 
crease the police force, learn and enforce 
the sanitary laws, and you make your 
mark on these courts. By such means as 
these the standard will be compulsorily 
raised. 

If you have reformatory power, you may 
reform the drunkard and rescue the sin- 
ner. Devote yourself to such work, and 
you purify the courts in the deepest, most 
spiritual way. : 

If you have time and power for such 
work as ours, unite the loving kindness of 
the friend to the control of the landlord, 
and, whether by gradual improvement of 
court, or wise management of block, you 
will rule a little kingdom in righteousness, 
and help to eradicate evil by slow but 
thorough ways, besides linking yourself 
to a group of friends among the people 
from whom you will learn much. But you 
will not touch the present evil, so far as I 
can see, by building — you will do harm if 
the building is not remunerative. 

Nor is the management of houses, which 





requires special gifts and long training, 





us help, if you are resident in London. 
There is a place in south London where 
we have secured a hall, a garden, a men’s 
club, a boys’ club, a girls’ club, a cadet 
corps, a gymnasium, and a small library; 
and all these are in immediate connection 
with the houses that we manage; so that 
we gather in to the recreation those to 
whom we are bound in other relations — 
to whom we have duties and who have 
duties to us. This I consider a particu- 
larly healthy condition of things. More 
and more I see the truth of what Pro- 
fessor Maurice pointed out to me years 
ago, that it is well when those who meet 
for amusements are those who are already 
bound together in study or in work. 

For the management of the above un- 
dertakings I sorely need more workers. 
Specially I want men. Naturally, I have 
always had more ladies working with me; 
and lately, since I have joined the com- 
mittee of the Women’s University settle- 
ment, I hope for good co-operation from a 
fresh body of ladies. But I am really 
anxious —if, after ail the wonderful help 
that has come to me in a long life, I dare 
be anxious —about securing the help of 
more gentlemen. We have one who is 
living right among the people, and who 
has initiated much among the men and 
boys. His experience and leadership 
would be valuable to fresh workers ; but 
he has so few to help him that I some- 
times think he cannot goon, and that what 
he has begun will fall to the ground, un- 
less he is quickly reinforced. The men’s 
club, the boys’ club, the cadet corps, the 
gymnasium —all require men’s help. Our 
garden is like a large open-air sitting- 
room; and, when we have a band there 
and all the neighborhood comes in, it,is a 
little difficult to find oneself with no one 
but the caretaker to help to keep order. We 
open the hall on Sunday afternoons dur- 
ing the winter as a sort of drawing-room 
for the residents near; and we want not 
only singers and those who will show mi- 
croscopes, etc., but those who will help 
among the young lads who crowdin. We 
have a small committee for managing the 
hall and garden, composed partly of work- 
ing men, some of whom are elected by the 
neighborhood ; and I want gentlemen who 
will form a link between us and the bodies 
of working men who may make use of the 
hall, and who will assist in organizing 
classes, entertainments, musical drill, etc. 

Most of all, I went some one who would 
gradually learn to know the boys and who 
would help by taking them to cricket or 
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swimming bath, and who would in time be | 
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Heavenly Father, set on one earth to learn 


able to be responsible for the club on an| to be better, and to come at last home to 


occasional Sunday or weekday evening. 

None of this sounds very important: 
but the possibility of carrying on work 
which makes a great difference to the 
lives of many, depends on our securing 
some such help, and that quickly. 

And I sometimes think that the old 
loneliness and unpopularity of the work in 
years that are past, which was such a 
purifying power in the souls of the old 
workers, has to be replaced now by some 
other test, which shall eliminate those who 
are not worthy to enter the sacred ranks 
of those who serve; and that the test is 
that of patience and humility. Not hur- 
riedly will result come; and it is diffi- 
cult to find any act which is immediately 
beneficial. If we were giving a coal ticket, 
the fire might be lighted in five minutes; 
but if we have to be such a friend to a man 
that we help him to know what is worth 
striving for, and how to resist temptation, 
then it is not on the first afternoon we 
meet him that we see any result. If our 
best offering to working people is pre- 
cisely that human sympathy and help which 
is valuable in our own homes and among 
our richer friends, then all of it is slow to 
begin to bear fruit; much of it is quite 
unconscious ; and we must be content just 
to come, just to know, just to be our best 
good-tempered selves. And I can prom- 
ise that the day will come — must come, 
when the virtues which to us have become 
habitual, will, in the presence of tempta- 
tion such as rarely comes to ourselves, 
gain a wonderful new grace. Truth, purity, 
gentleness, seem quite surpassingly pre- 
cious as we try to share them with others 
in the time of trial, while from their silent, 
patient, often heroic lives, we ourselves 
shall learn lessons which we shall remem- 
ber all our lives. 1t will be, as Ruskin 
says, “the brotherhood, not of equality, 
nor of likeness, but of giving and receiv- 
ing; the souls that are unlike, and the 
nations that are unlike, and the natures 
that are unlike, each receiving something 
from, and of, the other’s gifts and the 
other’s glory.” 

Unlike — yes, unlike, but meant to learn 
from the first, and still more as years go 
on, how thin the veil of unlikeness is, and 
how at heart the likeness is complete, all 
human capacity for nobleness being so en- 
tirely the same that the differences of class 
or of poverty seem to be mere small super- 
ficial distinctions, and all our thoughts 
gather round our friends, poor or rich, as 
men and women, as human children of a 
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THE atmospheric vicissitudes of this 
showery summer have often recalled to 
our mind a name never to be remembered 
without gratitude by the lover of nature, 
—that of John Ruskin. It was by a pas- 
sage in his first work that many an eye, 
suddenly opened to the scenery of the 
sky, was taught to linger with delight in 
regions previously visited merely by some 
hasty glance, given with no higher object 
than the desire to escape a wetting. What 
do we not owe to the man who has taught 
us to look at the clouds! To have en- 
riched our walls with a noble picture would 
less have enlarged our wealth of accessible 
beauty. The Claude or the Turner shows 
a single aspect of nature ; but the pictures 
we may watch from our window, as we 
read or write, are not mere pictures ; they 
symbolize in their silent beauty all that is 
most dramatic in the changes of human 
life. See that battle-field for the armies 
of the glory and the gloom; no campaign 
was ever fuller of unexpected turns of 
good or evil fortune. The page grows 
dark; we look up and see preparations 
for a storm ; the dark squadrons are hur- 
rying up into the sky; the blue shrinks, 
vanishes ; the gathering contingents have 
formed a compact army; the sky is a 
single cloud. Then suddenly some potent 
ally seems to have reinforced the powers 
of light; we see glimpses of sky beyond 
the clouds, and soon rich, heaped masses 
spread their glittering domes against the 
unveiled azure, while far behind them pale 
flakes of stratified vapor reveal another 
stage of aerial distance. Nothing is seen 
of the dark army but broken fragments, 
and these fugitives seem forced against 
their will to mirror the splendors of their 
foe. Turn again to the interrupted em- 
ployment, finish the page, close the letter, 
and all is changed once more. The flying 
squadrons have rallied, have combined ; 
we watch the darkening landscape instead 
of the closely covered sky, till the concen- 
trated masses choose their ground, and 
we see an advancing shadow, blurring half 
the landscape, and touching with delicate 
pencil every hedgerow, only to blot it out 
the next minute in the volleying rain that 
soon shuts us in, and releases us from the 
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importunate drama of the heavens for 
our interrupted employment. These fitful 
visitants are forever baffling our anticipa- 
tions, and though their movements always 
suggest those of an army, no army has 
fortunes sufficiently various for their 
changes. They seem to represent in their 
shadow world the unexpected moods to 
which it is due that 


not the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh. 


Every change of mood, from monotonous 
gloom, through gentle melancholy, to joy- 
ous brightness, seems expressed more 
definitely in their varied influence than by 
any words. 

The clouds in another respect mirror 
the influences of human companionship, 
—they go with us everywhere ; we do not 
quit them as we turn to realms given up, 
except for their bright presence, to hope- 
less ugliness. As we pace dreary, monot- 
onous streets, or squalid alleys, we may 
lift our eyes to their pearly shadows and 
amber lights, and follow their invitation 
into the far above and the far beyond 
which they express and suggest. They 


do not call us away from earth, —in the 
crowded haunts of men, indeed, all they 
can do is to invite us to soar above what 
is unlovely — but give them only space to 


work on, and they turn a mere stretch of 
tillage or pasture into a succession of 
pictures. The gleam which they pursue 
seems to bring art into nature, for it in- 
vests the commonplace with that expres- 
sion of sympathy which is of the very soul 
of art. ‘“ There, there,” the hurrying sun- 
beam calls to us; “look at these despised 
meadows, these uninteresting middle-aged 
trees, that new, dull farm, that every-day 
haystack ; look at everything you quit in 
order to hunt the picturesque in Switzer- 
land or Italy, and see, for a moment, its 
beauty and charm.” Banish these limit- 
ing shadows, let the sunbeams have it all 
their own way, and you need an artist 
to show you all that you were forced 
to see when sudden, transient brightness 
touched this and that point in the land- 
scape, and by the mere magic of selection 
banished the commonplace from nature. 
An empty sky is almost as unpicturesque 
as one completely covered; before we can 
see a picture, some influence must make 
a selection for us, and no merely natural 
scene so much seems to copy — or might 
we not rather say, to suggest ?— the sym- 
pathetic touch of an artist, as the fitful, 
evanescent glimpses of landscape shut in 
by the shadows of the clouds. The trav- 
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eller to southern lands knows best the 
charm only he can lose; he learns to 
loathe the monotony of blue above, of 
dazzle everywhere; but now and then, 
even in our watery England, a few weeks 
of summer approach the lesson of the 
tropics. ‘Another blue-sky day,” the 
artist sighs as he opens his eyes on the 
fine-weather horizon so dear to children, 
and feels his powers wane apart from the 
inspiration of nature’s fitful suggestions 
and varying moods. None of those moods 
can be recorded without creating a pic- 
ture; never can a picture charm the eye 
of an artist without some such record. 
Careful portraiture of an Alpine valley 
gives less pleasure than hasty suggestion 
of a suburban common, if the first lack 
all impression of a passing gleam or gloom, 
and the second mark its influence. Where 
the pencil has failed to fix some record of 
what is transient, there the characteristic 
charm of art is lacking. 

We see this charm of the transient most 
commonly in pictures of twilight. Such a 
one hangs before our eyes as we write, 
painted a hundred years ago by Wright 
of Derby for a friend. Nothing, prob- 
ably, would be less picturesque than the 
scene, if you were to look at it under a 
noonday sun. A steep hill shuts in the 
spectator so closely that the bushes at the 
top are clearly seen; an eight-roomed 
house, in sufficiently good repair to be 
taken for one’s summer lodgings, stands 
at its foot, — that is all; not a single pic- 
turesque object to be seen. Uniform 
dark-brown below meets uniform pale- 
grey above; nothing of the exceptional is 
present in earth or sky. Yet the picture 
breathes the very spirit of all that gives a 
picture charm. It expresses that vague 
feeling of satisfaction and repose in the 
coming darkness that Wordsworth has 
given in more than one of his sonnets, 
and which the poetic Scotch tongue gath- 
ers up in a single word, —it paints the 
“gloaming.” We have not yet the twi- 
light commemorated in the poet’s stately 
verse, twilight “studious to destroy day’s 
mutable distinctions ;” we look into the 
lingering clearness that just precedes that 
obliteration, when the advancing darkness 
has washed out color, while it still spares 
form, —an interval dear to the heart of 
the artist and the poet, although many 
persOns pass their lives without feeling 
more about it than that it is time for the 
candles to come in. The painter, with 
the temperance of true art, trusts to the 
faithful expression of a fleeting phase of 
every day’s decline, and gives us nothing 
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that we might not see for ourselves every 
twenty-four hours, if we had eyes to look 
for it. One passes the picture, for the 
hundredth time, with a sort of fresh sur- 
prise to see that the twilight holds out — 
that we can still so easily make out those 
clothes hanging out to dry, when mani- 
festly in a few minutes one will have diffi- 
culty in picking one’s way along the muddy 
road. The impression of a moment is all 
there is, but it is all we want. 

The evening of the year is a subject no 
less dear to artists than the evening of the 
day, and although the russet and orange 
of autumn may seem enough to justify 
their choice, yet in truth those glowing 
hues would lose half their charm if they 
were permanent. ‘ October’s workman- 
ship to rival May ” touches us all as with 
a sense of music, — we feel, as it were, 
the dominant chord, seeking its resolution. 
Perhaps, indeed, the wonderful power of 
music has this among other elements of 
its mystic charm, — that it addresses itself 
to the time-sense in us, that the voice 
which in twilight and autumn whispers 
softly, “* Passing away,” here attains its 
full scope, and breathes a meaning from 
the suggestion of which all other art takes 
its purest charm. At any rate, what may 
be called the musical element in nature 
and in art is inseparable from the sense 
of time. Trite words touch the spring of 
tears if they do but bring the far near; 
and a vivid ¢hen makes poetry, as a vivid 
there makes a picture, — indeed, we can- 
not have the one without the other. 

The poetic affinities of the mere thought 
of time must have been brought to our 
readers of late by the various specimens 
of inscriptions on sun-dials contained in 
these columns, and the discovery how 
little is needed to make such an inscrip- 
tion poetic. Take one of the last given 
us by a correspondent : — 


L’ombre passe et repasse, 
Et sans repasser l’homme passe. 


There we have a mere truism, and there 
we have poetry. The writer of our most 
graceful vers de sociééé— Mr. Austin 
Dobson — has rendered the same thought 
in some poetic lines, the point of which is 
given in these two, — 


Time flies, we say —ah no! 
Alas! Time stays; we go: 


and probably we could fill many pages 
with citations which told no more than 
this, and yet should be felt to say much. 
The tranquil rhythm of this fair nature, 
the hurrying throb of the human interests 
it measures, there is the eternal poem of 





human life. It is already familiar in 
Homer; it is not stale after the two anda 
half millenniums by which we are divided 
from him; and when an equal space di- 
vides our descendants from us, it will, we 
believe, keep ali its freshness. For it 
depends on principles deeply rooted in 
the permanent part of our nature, and 
which no advance of civilization can ren- 
der obsolete. 

How shall we explain this mystic alli- 
ance between the sense of time and all 
that is most catholic in poetry and art? 
It results, we believe, from man’s craving 
for the eternal. Our nature discovers 
everywhere the throb of rhythmic vibra- 
tion that demands opposites, and which- 
ever element of the contrast be suppressed, 
that which is left loses half its meaning. 
When the everlasting loses its awfulness, 
then the fleeting will lose its pathos. 
“ The clouds that gather round the setting 
sun,” will cease to take their coloring from 
an eye “that hath kept watch o’er man’s 
mortality.” The thought of man’s mor- 
tality, when it is dissociated from that of 
his immortality, will become a fact of sci- 
ence, and lose all connection with the 
ideas of poetry. The transient lights that 
flit across the landscape will lose the sym- 
bolism by which they associate themselves 
with fleeting dreams ; for if everything be 
transient, it is all one as though oe 
were so. But what are we imagining? 
Our theme recalls us to the world of real- 
ity. These vapors veil and hide the orb 
to which they owe their existence; but 
without them his powers would lack half 
their manifestation ; his effulgence is man- 
ifested to our eyes mainly through their 
splendor. The hidden sun glows in the 
visible cloud, and in the daily drama of 
the sunset and the dawn, the changeless 
and the changing meet in an embrace as 
old as time itself, —an embrace recorded 
in the first legends of our race, and 
hymned in the songs that our Aryan an- 
cestors knew before they left their Asiatic 
home. We and they look on the same 
sun, and no one looks twice on the same 
cloud; yet, as we gaze upwards and 
around, it were impossible to separate the 
influence of either. So inseparable, we 
believe, is the influence of the eternal, 
from the play of art, the melody of words 
and of music. ‘They wither in its eclipse, 
and our hope for its re-emergence, if it 
could need such secondary reinforcement, 
would be adequately supported by their 
indirect testimony to truths which they 
can never establish, which they always 
ignore, and which at times they may ap- 
pear to deny. 
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From The Academy. 
BOOKS AND MEN.* 


Ir is long since a pleasanter book of 
essays than this has reached us from 
America. It gives evidence of wide read- 
ing, intelligent observation, and a fine 
critica! faculty on the part of its author; 
and, withal, it is written with a becoming 
lightness of humor, not untinged with 
satire, which would make any subject in- 
teresting. 

In the paper on “Children Past and 
Present,” the author compares the treat- 
ment of the young people of former gen- 
erations with the treatment accorded to 
them to-day ; and in what may be regarded 
as a companion essay, entitled ‘* What 
Children read,” she extends the compari- 
son in the direction of character. The 
ideal child now is certainly an entirely 
different creature from the ideal child of 
the days of our grandmothers. “ We can- 
not go back to any period when school life 
was not fraught with miseries,” says Miss 
Repplier ; and assuredly, if anything could 
convince us that we of this generation are 
morally better than our forefathers, and 
that the so-called good old times were in 
reality bad and brutal old times, it would 
be the difference between then and now in 


the treatment of women, of children, and 


of the brute creation. The children used 
to be something like a distinct, subordi- 
nate race which had to be suppressed; 
but now they are little men and little 
women who, if the truth must be told, rule 
rather than obey. Miss Repplier’s com- 
parison of the young people of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales with the young people 
presented in the pages of Miss Alcott’s 
books is welldrawn. The “foolish, warm- 
hearted, impetuous ” little Rosamond is 
“of importance in the household only 
through the love” her family bear her. 
Otherwise, her position is “strangely in- 
significant.” Her opinions do not carry 
much weight, and she is never called on to 
act as “an especial providence” to any 
one. * We do not behold her winning God- 
frey away from his cigars, or Orlando from 
fast companions, or correcting anybody’s 
faults, in fact, except her own, which are 
numerous enough and give her plenty of 
concern ” (p. 83). When we come to the 
modern child, as depicted by Miss Alcott, 
all this is changed. Rose, the “ bright 
little heroine ” of “ Eight Cousins” and 
of “ A Rose in Bloom” is 


* Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. 
U. S.: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Boston, 





of the utmost importance to all the grown-up 
people in the book, most of whom, it must be 
acknowledged, are extremely silly and incapa- 
ble. Her aunts set the very highest value 
upon her society, and receive it with gratified 
rapture; while among her male cousins she is, 
from the first, like a missionary in the Feejees. 
It is she who cures them of their boyish vices, 
obtaining in return from their supine mothers 
**a vote of thanks which made her feel as if 
she had done a service to her country.’’ At 
thirteen she discovers that ‘‘ girls are made to 
take care of boys,’’ and with dauntless assur- 
ance sets about her self-appointed task (p. 84). 


Possibly, as Miss Repplier hints, there is, 
under the new mode, some danger of the 
little people developing into little prigs; 
or, perhaps — and to me this seems more 
likely —the little people of the past, like 
the women of the past, were only sup- 
pressed, and, essentially, were always very 
much what (now that they have liberty to 
grow according to nature) we discover them 
to be. Miss Alcott’s father was a pioneer 
in establishing this liberty; Miss Alcott 
herself and her sisters were among the first 
children to enjoy it. Her books, while they 
expressed the spirit and tendency of the 
time, in their turn did, no doubt, help on 
the democratic movement. “Is it, after 
all, mere pique,” asks Miss Repplier, 
“which inclines us to Miss Edgeworth’s 
ordinary little boys and girls, who, stand- 
ing half-dazed on the threshold of life, 
stretch out their hands with childish confi- 
dence for help?” (p. 93). But I suspect 
the truth to be that children have more 
real confidence in their elders in these 
days when they are encouraged to seek 
information and guidance, knowing that 
their questions will, at least, receive a civil 
response, than ever existed when such 
questions were pretty certain to be met 
with the chilling retort that boys and girls 
“‘ should see, hear, and say nothing.” Did 
the boys and girls see and hear less than 
they do now, merely because they dared 
not to speak, and therefore could not ask 
for guidance? Even Rosamond was, prob- 
ably, hardly a fair specimen of the average 
child of those days. Miss Edgeworth, like 
Miss Alcott. was in advance rather than 
behind her times; and her stories were 
designed to teach lessons to parents in 
the management of their children, as well 
as to instil into the children proper be- 
havior to their elders. 

In the essay “ On the Benefits of Super- 
stition,” Miss Repplier makes incidental 


|reference to this change in the behavior 
|—if not in the character —of children. 


Children, she says, “have ceased to read 
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fairy stories, because they no longer be- 
lieve in fairies. They find Hans An- 
dersen silly, and the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
stupid.” She relates an experience of 
her own with one of these sceptical young- 
sters :— 


‘* What did Kriss Kringle bring you this 

Christmas ?’’ I rashly asked a tiny mite of a 
girl; and her answer was as emphatic as 
Betsy Prig’s, when, with folded arms and a 
contemptuous mien, she let fall the ever mem- 
orable words, ‘‘ I don’t believe there’s no such 
a person ’”’ (p. 40). 
Yet, when I remember the popularity of 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” I cannot but think 
that Miss Repplier has made too hasty a 
generalization. I should like to know 
what ground she has for her statement 
that modern children “ find Hans Ander- 
sen silly.” As to the value of the super- 
natural, Miss Repplier is quite right when 
she says, “the supernatural, provided it 
be not too horrible, is legitimate food for 
a child’s mind ;” but that such beliefs as 
that “ were-wolves roamed in the forests, 
and witches rode in the storm” are pre- 
cisely the kind to make children, or any 
one else, “happy,” is, at least, goubtful. 
What is called superstition is valuable, 
whether to children or to men and women, 
only so far as it helps them out of a too 
narrow and “ matter-of fact” existence by 
teaching them that there is a higher truth 
than the truth of facts — namely, the truth 
of ideas. 

In the pleasant paper on “ Curiosities of 
Criticism” Miss Repplier remarks that 
“ mere preference on the part of a critic” 
is not “ sufficient sanction for his verdicts, 
or, at least, it does not warrant his impart- 
ing them to the public.” Nevertheless, I 
will venture to say (merely as a statement 
of my individual experience) that I read 
“Books and Men” with more than ordi- 
nary interest and attention, and that, when 
I came to the end, I experienced a sensa- 
tion of disappointment akin to that unfor- 
gotten misery of childhood when, dipping 
for another sugarplum, I have found the 
bag empty. WALTER LEWIN. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MID-AGE. 
** The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the wing.” 
Our first cause of distress springs from 
a deterioration perceptible in all we are or 
effect. Toone with a poignant sense of 
beauty the change in a flower, a few hours 





after it has been gathered, is more painful 
than its withering or decay. The body 
has outlived its ideal moment; coarser 
materials are being substituted for the 
delicately woven textures of youth. We 
walk denuded and impaired. Self-love, 
it is decreed, henceforth can have no part 
in our love of beauty. We lose our sense 
of being welcome in the world. A quality 
has fallen from our actions, our gestures, 
our speech — that splendor from the gods 
that made Laertes lustrous and divine in 
the eyes of Odysseus: we are no longer 
young. 

O deep allure of youth! 

From what depths of commonplace does 
the tradition spring that a middle-aged 
apple-tree furnished the occasion of man’s 
first offence. We must pierce into Eden, 
and picture to ourselves our first parents, 
not under a ripening autumn sun—in a 
little orchard of Paradise in spring. We 
must think of a girl set down to rove 
among our own enchanting, northern 
blossom-woods, free to smell and pluck 
and wonder, and then can we for a mo- 
ment doubt that her ardor, her zest, her 
curiosity would hover over the closed 
buds and yielded, broken blossoms of 
the apple-flower? Her choice, we must 
believe, was made in May; it was re- 
membrance of pressed, flushing leaves, of 
exalting odor, that hurried her restless 
fingers to the fatal twitch. 

The immortals, spending an idle hour 
on earth, share the simple food of the 
peasant, and pause not infrequently with 
the poor; seldom do they tarry with the 
old, unless it be, as in the instance of 
Baucis and Philemon, to convert their 
ineffectual muttering into the perennial 
murmur of forest-trees. 

Whosoever will gain his life, even the 
life of his youth, must lose it; some free- 
dom from the bondage of personality must 
be claimed. Barring the splendor of the 
divine presence, one cannot doubt that to 
St. Paul, whose mind as a flashing mirror 
reflected Christianity, its precious ele- 
ments were more penetratingly realized 
than by St. Peter. There must be “a 
little while” between. We cannot pos- 
sess what we experience. Why, indeed, 
should looking forward be synonymous 
with anticipation, and looking backward 
with regret? Prehistoric vision, one 
would fancy, cannot fail to be more nebu- 
lous than memory, life’s gendered dream. 
And one would fain say a word about the 
care of one’s memory, the conservation 
of those moments that may be significant 
or influential. Selection may be made 
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even of our remembrances ; unworthy ones 
obliterated by repentance, frivolous ones 
made void by neglect; those that glorify, 
exalt, or sotten dissociated from vulgar 
contact or approach We should even be 
careful of the moods in which we draw 
near “the ruines of time.” An old love- 
scene, visited by cynicism, may be ir- 
reparably defaced. We must not traverse 
with hurrying, worldly feet places where 
we have walked with God. We may, not- 
withstanding, without prejudice, when ill- 
treated or tarnished by the world, resort 
to seasons in our lives*when what is ideal 
in us has met with recognition, when poets 
have claimed us of their race, when love 
has wrought miracle on our faces, or we 
have been enabled to confess by deed the 
scope or intensity of our effort. “ J] mezzo 
cammino della vita” offers no compensa- 
tion for the lost pleasures of youth. Life 
is not a system of indemnification; our 
losses are not made gooc; we do not re- 
cover our fortune. New powers develop, 
some the result of conflict or failure, 
others of contemplative quality. We see 
better and deeper; our boundary-lines cut 
the sky. We are no longer “im Wer- 


A WATER RaILway. — The correspondent 
of the Daily News at Paris gives an account 
of a ‘‘water railway,’’ or “‘slide railway,’’ 
which has been erected at the Exhibition. It 
seems that it is a ‘‘ singularly original ’’ con- 
trivance for enabling trains to run, by means 
of water power, at a speed hitherto undreamed 
of. The train consisted of four carriages, 
affording accommodation for about a hundred 
passengers. The carriages had no wheels, 
being supported at the corners by blocks of 
iron of a size somewhat larger than a brick, 
which rested upon a double line of iron gird- 
ers. In the middle of the line at regular in- 
tervals jutted out irregularly shaped pillars, 
the use of which was not apparent. The cor- 
respondent says: We glided along very gently 
for the space of a few yards, when suddenly 
we gathered speed; two or three tugs were 
felt, and we were flying along at the pace of 
an ordinary train, but as smoothly as a boat 
on the river. There was a clicking noise on 
the rails, due to a defect in the construction 
of the slides. The absence of any vibration, 
shaking, or ‘‘tail motion’? was wonderful. 
A slight jerk there was at regular intervals; 
but then, again, it was said that it was due 
merely to the shortness of the course and the 
inability to get up‘a proper pace. Ina 
hydraulic train travelling at full speed —that 
is to say, at the rate of from one hundred and 


forty-four to two hundred kilometres, or from 








MID-AGE. 


den ;” we accomplish and possess. Virgil, 
the sage guide, the incomparable master, 
exhorts Dante at the threshold of the 
earthly paradise to free exercise of his 
disciplined judgment and to trust in his 
chastened senses : — 


Non aspettar mio dir pit, né mio cenno: 
Libero, dritto, sano é lo tuo arbitrio, 

E fallo féra non fare a suo senno; 

Per ch’io te sopra te corono e mitrio. 


Thus crowned and mitred we enjoy a 
period when the earthly paradise presents 
enchantments without peril, when we may 
be left for a while safely to ourselves, to 
follow our imperious instincts and most 
immediate desires; in mood to receive as 
crowning favor of our soul’s mistress “a 
corollary.” 

Before the poignant vision of Beatrice, 
before the stormy humiliations of a nature 
in process of salvation, there is provided 
for every nobly ordered life a season of 
revel, relaxation, and satisfied curiosity, 
when the pageant of the world may be 
witnessed without intoxication, and art 
adumbrates truth. 

MICHAEL FIELD. 


eighty-seven to one hundred and twenty-four 
miles an hour—there would be almost no 
consciousness of motion. The journey down 
the length of the Esplanade only occupied a 
few seconds. The ‘‘slide railway’’ was, it 
seems, invented by M. Girard some years ago, 
and it has been improved by his assistant, M. 
Barre. The slides are, it appears, water- 
formed, and there is consequently little fric- 
tion; but the ‘‘ clicking ”’ noise to which the 
correspondent refers is caused by the turning- 
on of the taps as the ‘‘train’’ reaches the 
irregularly shaped pillars. The correspondent 
has evidently been told that a water train 
‘*running at one hundred miles an hour could 
be pulled up within thirty yards.’’ 


SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir, —I have not seen Mrs. Gatty’s book 


on this subject, and cannot therefore say if the 
following appears in it: — 


I am a shadow, so art thou — 
I mark time, dost thou? 


This I copied from a dial in the cemetery at 
Stirling, N.B., in 1874; it is very appropriate. 


I am, sir, etc., SWANN HuRRELL. 
Thompson’s Lane, Cambridge, July 29th. 








A Good Year 


WIDE AWAKE {899 


“« The brightest of the children’s magazines.” — Springfield Republican, June, ’89. 
** Adjectives give out when we take up the Wipz Awake. Each successive number is a pleasant surprise, in 
spite of our familiarity with its unfailing attractions.’’ — Congregationalist, Sept. 12, ’89. 


1890 will bea Good Year for the readers of Wipz Awakg, and, with all that is wise and practical and 
helpful, for broad education and character-building, there will bé so large an element of sport and mirth-making 
and gay surprise that it is sure also to be memorable as the Merry Year. 


FIVE GREAT SERIALS: 


THAT BOY GID. By William O. Stoddard. The rugged, reticent boy of the farm, his charming 
sister, the village characters—the humor and common sense of country life. Young and old will follow 
Gideon’s adventures and his sister’s on their father’s acres with laughter and breathless interest. 

THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By Herbert D. Ward. A serial of school-life in 
famous Andover — a life as unique in its way as school-life at Rugby. The boys, the professors, the lodgings, 
the fun. 

THE SONS OF THE VIKINGS. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. A right down jolly serial 
of modern Norse boys— an open-air tale of dauntless lads and their doughty deeds. 

BONY AND BAN. One of the best of the Mary Hartwell Catherwood Western serials. 

SEALED ORDERS, by Charles Remington Talbot, is an amusing serial of ‘* wet sheets and a 
flowing sea,’’ jolly young officers, the most astounding adventures, 


SERIES OF ARTICLES AND STORIES: 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. By Alexander Black. Six 
practical and amusing articles. 

TALES OF OLD ACADIE. A dozen powerful stories by Grace Dean McLeod, a Canadian 
author, from old Canadian records and remembrances of French and Indian families. 

LUCY PERVEAR. First of a series of graphic North Carolina character sketches by Margaret 
Sidney. 

THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES. By Jessie Benton Fremont. About men and 
women who did great things in the face of seeming impossibilities. Strong, ringing, true tales — the first about 
General Fremont’s old friend, romantic Kit Carson, the famous guide. 

THE PUK-WUDJIES. ByL.J. Bridgman. The funny Indian Fairy Folk. 

BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GiRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. A dozen really helpful papers 
by Mrs. Sallie Joy White of the Boston Herald. 

THE DAISY-PATTY LETTERS, by Mrs. Ex-Governor Claflin, will becontinued. Teachers, 
schoolgirls. and parents alike pause to read these etiquette letters. 

TWELVE SCHOOL AND PLAY-GROUND TALES. The first will be‘ LAMBKIN; Was 
He a Hero or a Prig?” by Howard Pyle, the artist. 

(> Postal-card Votes and Cash Prizes. 69 
SHORT STORIES sifted from thousands: — 

Santa Claus on a Vegetable Cart. Charlotte M. Vail. Rijane. William Preston Otis. How 
Tom Jumped a Mine. Mrs. H. F. Stickney. The Run of Snowshoe Thompson. Lieut. F. P. 
Fremont. Polly at the Book-kitchen. Delia W. Lyman. Trailing Arbutus. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Golden Margaret. James C. Purdy. Peggy’s Bullet. Kate Upson Clark. How Simeon 
and Sancho Panza Helped the Revolution, Miss Risley Seward. The Difficulties of a 
Darling. L. B. Walford. ‘‘One Good Turn.” Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, novelties: — 

Dolls of Noted Women. Miss Risley Seward. How to Build a Military Snow-Fort. An 
old West Pointer. How the Cossacks Play Polo. Madame de Meissner. All Around a Frontier 
Fort. Lieut. F. P. Fremont. Home of Ramona. Charles F. Lummis. A Rabbit Round-Up. 
Joaquin Miller, Japanese Fighting Kites. J. B. Bernadon, U.S.N. Indian Base-Ball Players. 
F. L. Sloane of *“*‘he Hampton Indian Nine.””’ A Party in a Chinese Palace. E. R. Scidmore. 


The Poems, Pictures, and Departments will be more interesting than ever. 


ae The Christmas Number enlarged 16 pages to admit a great serial of adventure, by Grant 
Allen, entitled: Wednesday the Tenth: A Tale of the South Pacific. 


Wide Awake is $2.40 a year. New Volume begins December. 


FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG FOLKS. 
THE PANSY. 
Edited by ‘* Pansy.” 
An illustrated 32-page monthly devoted to young folks. For Sunday and week-day reading. $1.00 a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


A magazine for youngest readers. Seventy-five full-page pictures (besides no end of smaller ones) during 


the year. $1.00 a year. 
BABYLAND. 


The one magazine for babies. Dainty stories, poems, jingles, many pictures, in each number. Large type, 
heavy paper. 50 cents a year. 





Specimen copy of any one. 5 cents; of the four, 15 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 





MITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 





Bxtracts from Notices, 


fhe Churchman, New York, says: — 

“Tris magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a —— reproduct#n of 
the best English thought for the past forty year: and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and roa 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with Impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lMbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Aas.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodtcal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 


The Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

thi If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
2” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“It eepenves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned. 


The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
tebe is certainly the most’ valuable weekly pub- 
ed. 


The Livin 
“it is simply invaluable, bringing ‘0 us as it does, 


Church, Chicago, says:— 


week by week, the very cream of the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowl and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thonghts of the best writers whose impress ts 
deeply amped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly goes 
reading be got for so little money: In no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc Acg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Living Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep Bp with them is be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AcE. 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THE LivineG AGE regularly, 
and read Snare 8 else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Albany Argus says: — 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly sopsesanes gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the it of the 
aay literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 
« Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supere’ ition to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of iAis thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte? 

published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says i 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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